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Boston Universalist Club 


Under the presidency of Ambrose War- 
ren of the Grove Hall Church, the Boston 
Universalist Club began its new season, 
Tuesday, Nov. 18, with a dinner at the 
Engineers’ Club which was an unusual 
success. Discussion of Universalist prob- 
lems, local and national, proved to be 
popular, both as a drawing card and as de- 
livered goods. Four prominent Univer- 
salists—two laymen and two ministers— 
were on the formal program. They were 
A. Ingham Bicknell, William Couden, Ar- 
thur E. Mason and Seth Rogers Brooks. 
L. P. Everett, the new treasurer, Will 
Thomson, former president, and Frank 
Dewick spoke informally after the regular 
program. 

Some of the questions raised had dyna- 
mite in them, but the men recognized their 
importance, and everybody was delighted 
with the meeting. 

The Universalist denomination all over 
the country, it was said, is being damaged 
irreparably by the lack of authority in any 
man or group to move ministers who are 
killing churches. And one or two glaring 
instances were cited which this reporter 
does not think it wise to repeat. At the 
same time there was frank recognition of the 
fact that the reason many a man stays 
is because he has nowhere to go. 

The make-up of our conventions was 
also dealt with in no uncertain way. Here, 
too, a full report seems inadvisable. Mr. 
Arthur E. Mason said that our General 
Convention secured the services of a high 
type of layman when it was made up of 
delegates chosen by the State Conventions. 
Mr. Bicknell ‘afterward spoke in high 
terms of the sanity of Mr. Mason’s sug- 
gestions. 

The question of the minister preaching 
politics, economics, and everything else 
under high heaven except religion, also 
came to the front. A few high-powered 
shells were thrown at the theological semi- 
naries to liven up the evening. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of 
the General Convention and the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention, was introduced 
as the first speaker of the evening. He 
took for his subject ‘‘Some of the Problems 
Facing the Denomination.” 

Mr. Bicknell congratulated the Univer- 
salist Club upon its most creditable past, 
but said that there were still greater op- 
portunities ahead for it to be of real as- 
sistance to the Universalist denomination. 
He called attention to the fact that, al- 
though we have regular sessions of the 
General and State Conventions, between 
such Conventions there are no regular 
meetings of Universalist men to consider 
ways and means of carrying out policies 
adopted by our Conventions. He urged 
the club to undertake the organization 
of retreats for Universalist laymen, and 
suggested that at such retreats definite 
studies be made of some of the problems 


confronting the Universalist denomina- 
tion. 

Speaking of some of these problems, he 
mentioned the matter of church quotas as 
one that always perplexes officials of the 
Convention, and raised the query as to 
whether or not a more satisfactory method 
cannot be evolved. He ealled attention 
to the unsatisfactory state of the law in 
Massachusetts wherein neither the General 
Convention nor the State Convention has 
any legal right to settle or straighten out 
the affairs of a defunct or dying church, 
and compared the condition of the law 
there with that of some other states which 
gives a national or state organization the 
right to bring a bill in equity to enforce de- 
nominational rights. He suggested that 
laymen could very well study the problem 
of the administration of the Convention, 
particularly as to whether or not state 
superintendencies should be abolished and 
regional superintendencies established in- 
stead, making such superintendents vice- 
presidents of the General Convention. 

He stated that he believed that laymen 
should discuss the question as to whether 
or not some system can be evolved whereby 
authority may be given to some person or 
body to transfer ministers of our denomi- 
nation from one church to another. Mr. 
Bicknell believes this to be one of the prob- 
lems facing our denomination, and he 
said he could well point out various 
churches that had been lost to the de- 
nomination because no one had any au- 
thority to step in and save a situation. 

The speaker also spoke of the feeling 
generally prevalent in our denomination 
that our divinity schools are not turning 
out men trained with any ideas of loyalty 
to our denomination, and suggested that 
a committee of laymen might well inquire 
as to the truth of this feeling. 

In closing Mr. Bicknell again urged 
upon the club the need of Universalist 
laymen getting together and making a 
sincere study of various problems before 
the denomination. 

Rey. William Couden followed with a 
most earnest and eloquent discussion of 
the distinctive mission of Universalism, 
taking the position that Universalists 
have a work to do as distinctive as any 
evangelical church or any other liberal 
church. He said that in doing this work 
we should cooperate with all, but that if 
we merged our distinctive mission would 
not be fulfilled. 

Arthur E. Mason spoke out of the ex- 
perience of a lifetime in the church. He 
pointed out the tendency to teach radical- 
ism in church and public schools, colleges, 
and especially in theological schools. He 
expressed the fear that the great funda- 
mentals of religion, dating far back byond 
our own church, would be submerged in 
that way. He disclaimed ability as a 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution tor stn. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“TAKING A CITY’* 


HE twenty-sixth book in Harpers’ Monthly 
Pulpit is ‘“Taking a City,” by Douglas Horton, 
once of Brookline and Andover-Newton, now 

of Chicago. The most intellectual look up to Douglas 
Horton with respect, and those who love their fellow- 
men feel their hearts strangely warmed in his presence. 
The best thing that we can say of this little book, 
easily read in an hour, is that it is worthy of Douglas 
Horton and that contact with it, like contact with the 
author, will do something to one deep down inside. 
The most incessant searcher for sermon material is 
apt to forget his searching here, and the questions of 
outline and text, and find himself thinking great and 
beautiful thoughts and yearning with almost passion- 
ate intensity to square his life with them. When one 
gets hold of self later and goes back searching and 
studying the text, he finds in the book a beautiful 
style and true literary distinction. There must have 
been a moment in the delivery of the first sermon, 
which gives the book its name, if it ever was de- 
livered, when a thrill ran through the church. “Over 
against us,”’ he had said to them, “looms this magnif- 
icent and terrible city of Chicago.”’ Then he had 
quoted Carl Sandburg: 

Hog Butcher for the World 

Toolmaker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler, 

Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders... . 

“Our problem,” he went on, “is how to convert 
this city, stupendous as it is, into the still more stu- 
pendous city of God.’’ How were they to make Chi- 
cago, not merely a “hog butcher and tool maker’’ but 
also a reservoir of humanity at its best, a city which 
clothes all of its citizens in faith, a city where the good 
life is lived naturally and all men know the meaning 
of liberty and loyalty? 

In the past communities of human beings have 
been lifted to their highest levels by the religion of a 
Book. There came in the sermon a brief but effective 
reference to the rediscovery of the Bible at the time 
of the Reformation. “Eventually the Bible revolu- 
tionized Europe.’ Then he went on: “The arresting 
fact about our situation here—a fact which sends one’s 
thought of the future soaring—is that a new book of 


*Taking a City. By Douglas Horton. Harper and Broth- 


ers. Price $1.00. 


the Bible has been discovered in our day, and God 
speaks from it as dreadfully and graciously as ever He 
spoke from Job or St. John. The book newly dis- 
covered is nothing else than the city of Chicago itself.” 

The whole sermon is built on that proposition. 
To most people cities are just cities. But the citizens 
of Chicago must see that their city is an inspired scrip- 
ture “being written before our eyes by the awful hand 
of the Almighty and communicating to us His will.” 

There are ten sermons. They have arresting 
titles and subtitles. For example, the second is “I 
Was There When They Crucified My Lord, a Sermon 
for those who are tired of the struggle against evil.” 
The fourth is “Mary, a Sermon for Mothers and 
Others.”” Then we have “The Last Refuge of a 
Scoundrel, a Sermon for Patriots,” ‘‘Is God a Person, 
a Sermon for Those Whose God Is Dead,” “L’Envoi: 
The Last Moment on the Cross, a Sermon for 
Everyone.” 

Douglas Horton is the translator of Karl Barth’s 
“The Word of God and the Word of Man.” He has 
all of Barth’s faith without Barth’s archaic thought 
patterns. He is a modernist with momentum, some- 
thing not always to be found easily. He has the 
strange gift of using terrific satire with infinite love. 
And he can strike boldly for a new and decent social 
order without preaching hate. Things that are fine, 
scholarly, compelling, march through these sermons 
with modesty that is innate. 

* * 


DEFINE YOUR TERMS 


NCE upon a time there was in one of our theo- 
logical schools a very brilliant young man. 

(Yes, there still are a few such.) This young 

man was the terror of all easy generalizers. To him 
the truth was so much more important than the ameni- 
ties that he never hesitated to back either a student 
or a professor into a corner and riddle the victim 
with Socratic questions. Needless to say, there was 
much heat generated in the vicinity of that young 
man, but his efforts also produced much light. Every 
member of a discussion group when he was present 
had to meet this man’s challenge to ‘define your 
terms.” ‘‘What do you mean by that word?” “Just 
what does this phrase mean?” ‘Tell me exactly in one 
sentence what you were getting at in that sermon.” 
These were the clubs with which our young friend 
belabored his contemporaries. The effect on the vic- 
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tims if not always pleasant-was most always salutary. 

Surely, if our friend hasn’t lost all of his old fire 
he must now be preaching frequently on some phase of 
the moral duty of men to define their terms. For in 
these days, when we ought to be thinking carefully 
and experimenting scientifically to find better ways 
into the future, too many of our political and economic 
doctors, leaders and would-be leaders, have embarked 
on a wholesale spree of generalized accusation and 
counter accusation. Men are accused by their op- 
ponents of being communist or fascist with a grand 
disregard for the meaning of communism or fascism. 
Measures are branded “‘socialistic’’ by their opponents 
with sublime indifference to the fact that those meas- 
ures have been repudiated by the socialists. Men 
are called reactionaries for opposing this or that new 
measure, when as a matter of fact they are often more 
radical than their critics. The most favored tactic of 
all in this game of make believe is to shout loudly that 
your opponent is threatening the people’s “‘freedom.”’ 
Just how this freedom is being threatened or what 
particular brand of freedom is being threatened is 
left to the terrified imagination of the listener, who is 
to be the voter of tomorrow. It all reminds us of 
nothing so much as a group of children out of sorts 
and taking it out on each other by “‘calling names’ 


and ‘“‘making faces.”’ 
Among children this practice is permissible, 
though not desirable. Among full grown men who are 
looked up to as leaders of a nation in distress it is in- 
tolerable, for it obscures real issues and increases con- 
fusion. We think it not too much to suggest to such 
leaders that the people are more interested in facts 
than in epithets. “O lords and masters, rulers of 
mankind,” define your terms! 
cn * 
THE DISCUSSION OF SEX 
FACT is both important and sacred. The 
yA\ progress that we make depends on fact and 
on our use of fact. Not all facts are equally im- 
portant to the race, or equally interesting to any in- 
dividual of the race. And some of us may concen- 
trate our attention on one fact or on one kind of fact 
to such an extent that for all practical purposes it 
ceases to be fact. 

If any fact or body of facts is ignored or hidden 
away, it is entirely natural that the people who 
realize the importance of those facts should show some 
passion in dragging them out and should over-em- 
phasize them. 

Something of this passionate dragging forth, and 
over emphasis, may be seen in many current discus- 
sions of sex. It is as if the man who is doing the drag- 
ging forth were saying to himself: ‘““You have done 
harm enough to the young, you prudes, you mid- 
Victorians, I’ll show you. I'll shock you. Take this 
or that. 7 

We ought not, on the one hand, to cease to be 
grateful to the people who are doing so much to re- 
assure and guide boys and girls groping amid things 
that are natural and which in their ignorance they 
think are unclean, and on the other hand we must not 
condone things which build up a body of real un- 
cleanness. 


In sex, as in everything else, we can be sure that 
it is right to think of the other person, and the other 
person’s home and people, and to ask ourselves whether 
the thing which seems so desirable to us will be good 
in the long run for that other person, bring happiness 
to their loved ones and build up a better society. 

In our novels and autobiographies, if we throw a 
rosy light around adultery, we may be nullifying the 
effect of all the truth and beauty that our books may 
contain. 

We cannot help feeling that way about the great 
autobiography of H. G. Wells. His honesty is mag- 
nificent, and his book as the story of a rise against 
difficulty is sublime. His account of his growth until 
he could see the race as a whole, and his discussion of 
race situations, is fascinating, but for us—may God 
forgive us if here we see through blinded eyes—the 
telling of sex irregularities without sorrow and shame, 
and a defence of free love implicit in all the story, make 
the influence of an otherwise great work degrading. 
Because children are entitled to a fair chance in the 
world, and because loyalty is a beautiful reality and a 
part of truth too, the institution of monogamic mar- 
riage calls for our support. But all the facts on which 
it is based should be made known to children at the 
proper age, and in the natural matter of fact way 
which attends other teaching. 

And though we must keep ourselves from con- 
donation of what seems to us harmful and selfish, we 
must be gentle in our judgment of others if we would 
serve the whole body of truth. 

There is more to sex than any of us know. Doc- 
tors see a part, psychologists see a part, every thought- 
ful man and woman living for twenty, thirty, forty, 
eighty, years with self, sees a part. But itis only a 
part. God wants us to see more. And as we pass 
on in this, as in everything, from seeing in part toward 
the time when we shall see face to face, the example of 
a strong, pure, unselfish, thoughful, seer named Jesus, 
must inevitably come to mind. 

He did not let them stone the woman. Some of 
us, if honest, would have to say, ‘‘I am that woman,” 
and others of us would have to say, ‘‘I am that mob.” 
But we have a command laid upon us to toil and 
struggle and climb to the level where we can say,“‘I 
am that Savior.” 

* 


EVANGELINE BOOTH 


Y the natural eloquence and charm with which 
she said it, Evangeline Booth, now General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Salvation 

Army, in her farewell address made a perfectly obvious 
truth appear new. Her teaching is that men by 
“isolating themselves into either small or large social, 
commercial, or even religious groups, cannot sever the 
bond that binds them to their kind.” Labor unions, 
employers groups, even Universalists, cannot pull 
apart, hard as they may try. Weare tied up together. 
We are in the same boat. The New York Times, in 
saying good-by to General Booth, says that “it is a 
great thing for mankind that this doctrine is more 
and more, though slowly, finding its way into the laws 
of nations.” The Salvation Army with its work for 
man as man wherever he may be found, is helping 
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spread the teaching and the practice. In the large 
sense of the word General Booth is universalist. And 
what she tells all of us as we face problems of de- 
pression and recovery is “Try religion.” 

* * 


PROUD OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


NE of the things for which we are most thankful 
in this month of November, 1934, is the caliber 
of the great body of farmers in the Middle West. 

And by farmers we mean father, mother, children, and 
hired man. We have not been to the Middle West 
recently, but we have had friends come from there 
and other friends go out there, and letters pass back 
and forth, and so we are enabled to sense, however 
faintly it may be, what the farmers of that section 
went through last summer, and how they acted in 
going through it. They were a mighty army of Spar- 
tans. Some went down, crushed. <A few turned 
yellow. Others, overstrained, resorted to mob vio- 
lence, but the mass of them held the pass of Ther- 
mopylae. The mighty army commanded by famine, 
pestilence, despair, was not allowed to pass. When 
the major crop failed them, they put in a minor one. 
When alfalfa burned up and wheat and corn dried up, 
they were ready for the late rains with potatoes, 
beans, peas, and other vegetables with which they 
might fight starvation. Men and women and children 
worked at the business. The families pulled together. 
The neighbors pulled together. They wiggled through. 
Their troubles are not over by any means, but the 
United States of America has a right to be proud of 
the caliber of the folks who live on the farm lands of 
the Middle West. 


* * 


IS PREACHING DONE FOR? 


HOUGH we have emphasized the truth that 
preaching is not all of our collective worship, 
and though there has been a marked change 

in our attitude toward liturgy, preaching by no means 
is done for. The annual preaching conference of 
Boston University brings together a remarkable 
company of listeners from all over New England, with 
speakers who rank among the best in the country. 
The rank and file of men seem determined to do a 
better job. They crowd lecture rooms to hear mas- 
ters of preaching talk about the art. This year Sock- 
man, Sullivan (the Unitarian), Stidger, Crane, Sperry, 
Boynton Merrill, Professor Roup of Boston Univer- 
sity and Professor Thurman of Howard, the Negro 
college, were among the lecturers. Probably all felt 
much as Sullivan expressed it: ‘Preaching, after all, 
remains so personal and individual a thing that we 
who stand here to lead this conference can make only 
the most fragmentary suggestions.” 

Almost always, if one man definitely sets himself 

to do it like another man, he fails. But there is a 
warming and heartening experience for many men in 
hearing men who are intensely interested in a task 
talk about it. For there is this to be said of the 
masters of preaching, as of the masters of everything, 
they are interested in what they are doing. No one 
could hear Sullivan talk about the preacher as a ser- 
vant of the spiritual life, or the preacher as teacher and 


inspirer, or the preacher as an apostle of truth and 
righteousness, without knowing that this man had 
rather be a preacher than President. 

And one’s conception of preaching is broadened 
by such a conference. Every preacher knows that he 
has a mission to the submerged one-tenth or three- 
tenths of society, but he knows it better after Thur- 
man, with the native eloquence of his race, tells him 
about it. 

Confidence comes to a man in such a conference, 
and confidence is half the battle. ‘A minister’s 
very assurance,” said Sullivan, ‘‘is the strongest ar- 
gument.”’ 

Dean Knudson and his colleagues are rendering a 
great service to the country by this annual preaching 
conference. 

* * 


PROF. KIRTLEY MATHER 


UNITARIAN clergyman of highest standing 

tells us that Prof. Kirtley Mather of Harvard 

did not sign a circular endorsing the candidacy 

of Mr. Curley for Governor. His name appeared on 

the circular, but only the part of the document re- 

lating to prison reform had been read to him. We 

are sorry that we added publicity to a mistake con- 

cerning a man for whom we always in public and 
private have expressed the highest admiration. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


By unanimous vote of the Mexican Senate an 
amendment to the constitution was approved, which 
previously had been passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and which forbids religious education in schools 
of Mexico, private as well as public. State socialism 
is to be taught instead. 


A competent business woman in Washington, 
D. C., now retired, gives three full days’ service a week 
to the National Church, of which she is a devoted 
member, typing, copying, recording, meeting people, 
showing the church, and setting the staff free for other 
work. 


‘Please give us a little publicity,” writes an in- 
telligent, forceful laborer for a noble Universalist 
philanthropy. But the publicity he wanted was for 
an interesting event on November 12, and the next 
paper came out after that date. Speed up. 


The Commonweal says that the verdict of the 
first-rate young men who have gone into the business 
of managing universities is that ‘‘the college is, by and 
large, the hollowest institution with which they have 
ever been associated.” 


“This mass of human beings halting in puerility 
(stopping education at thirteen) is the determining 
factor,” says Wells, ‘‘in most of the alarming political 
and social processes of today.”’ 


The arms inquiry in Washington, remarks The 
Manchester Guardian, has been one of the most courage- 
ous acts of the Roosevelt Administration. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XLVIII. 


Going Home to Vote 


Johannes 


to avoid payment of taxes in Massachusetts, 
but they who so affirm do not know New 
York taxes. There is no advantage in them. From 
various parts of the county, with which I was entirely 
unaware that I had other than scenic and friendly 
relations, I get tax bills. Sloanesville, eleven miles 
from Cobleskill, bills me for the Central School in 
Cobleskill, and Richmondville bills me up in Summit 
for its new Central School, and Sharon and Seward 
both bill me for ancestral acres through which their 
boundary line passes. Then there are farm taxes in 
Summit, corporation and town taxes in Cobleskill, 
state income, federal income, and what not. He 
that hath real estate hath given hostages to fortune 
and elaborate vacation trips. There is but one way 
out—to cultivate a mental habit of liking to pay taxes, 
to think of them in terms of the little boys and girls 
in the school rooms getting an education, of clean 
streets and better roads, a decent county home for 
the aged, fire protection, orderly government. Though 
up-state New York is reasonably well governed, there 
is not the slightest doubt but what Al Smith is right 
in his contention that we have too many political 
units, and that in the interest of efficiency and economy 
some of these political units, perhaps counties, will 
have to be combined. 

But it is neither to dodge taxes nor to pay taxes 
that I keep my residence in old Schoharie County, 
New York State. It is so that I can go home to vote. 
Behold me now on Monday morning, after a round of 
services in Boston, looking off at the long blue line of 
the Helderbergs as the train puffs busily along the 
rolling prairie-like country of Voorheesville and Alta- 
mont, watching the golden bars set up by the sun in 
the eastern sky, visiting with the veteran conductor in 
the smoker, wondering with him how long this spell of 
warm weather will last, and reading the NewYork 
paper. It is pure rest to settle back on the ancient 
green plush cushions, look at the last cabbages and 
carrots in the fields, the pools of water from yester- 
day’s rain, the dead leaves lying under every tree and 
in every thicket, and the acres of swaying brown 
grasses and the green patches that are still left. The 
sky may be “‘partly overcast,” as the forecaster pre- 
dicted, but I am not overcast. I am so content that I 
fear that it may be the restful trip and not a sense of 
civic duty that is taking me home to vote. All I 
have to do, however, in order to get my blood up for 
the political fray is to take up the newspaper. I have 
a beloved brother, highly competent and absolutely 
incorruptible, and he has been made one of the main 
issues in the campaign by the Republican candidate 
for Governor. 

I would travel to San Francisco if necessary to 
east my vote on that issue. Appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt as State Superintendent of Insurance, re- 
appointed by Governor Lehman, this brother has had 


to bear the crushing responsibility of the financial 
crisis, the bank holiday, and the question of taking 
over and liquidating insurance companies which con- 
trol untold hundreds of millions of dollars. With 
rare judgment, he took over what he had to take, he 
saved the solvent, and he prevented a crash that 
would have made the bank crisis look like thirty cents. 
The Republican candidate as an unofficial citizen 
wrote him a ‘“‘Dear George” letter, highly praising 
him, and then when nominated and groping for an 
issue he turned around and blamed him for all the 
losses of all the investors in the companies whose 
business was in New York real estate. So, in the 
midst of the idyllic peace of Monday on the train, 
with the golden bars of the rising sun and the golden 
color of the carrots in the field, there is in me a good 
healthy feeling that to the extent of one vote I intend 
to swat that kind of politician. 

I cannot blame the poor people who lost so much 
in the investments that crumbled, or at least had their 
incomes frozen tight, for they were told, ““We would 
be so glad to pay you, but the State Superintendent 
will not let us.’’ But politicians who try to climb into 
high office by misrepresentation and calumny rouse 
the ire of the decent everywhere. 

* * 

As I travel back to Boston on election day—first 
by automobile from Cobleskill to Schenectady, and 
then on “The Easterner”’ of the B. & A., which is 
scheduled to get me back in time to read the page 
proofs—I have some pleasant things to think over. 
First there is the recollection of interviews with Re- 
publicans along the road to the little hill farm. I 
merely had to repeat what the Republican candidate 
for Governor had said about George to rouse them to 
resentment and the mood of retribution. Then, duty 
done, I could settle back to consideration of home, 
garden, flowers that had escaped the frost, the last 
of the summer birds, the chipmunks, wood fires, but- 
tered bread, new nesting boxes for birds, and other 
fundamentally important matters. By one-thirty 
on the day before election I was ready for a walk. 
It was to be just a little walk around near-by fields, 
but from the moment I slid down the steep bank of a 
gully and saw the other bank thick in fallen leaves, 
with green Christmas ferns and other ferns showing 
above the leaves, I knew that I was going up Cobble. 
The dark mist and murk of the morning was dis- 
appearing fast. The old sun was coming out. Blue 
showed around the edges of the sky. The air was soft. 
Soon I had the springy turf of a high pasture beneath 
my feet, and I was climbing up. It was so steep 
along that first rise that I could not see the herd of 
cattle just above me, until all at once I discovered 9 
monstrous black and white bull a little way off re- 
garding me intently. I did not drop back. I merely 
acted like a big dog who has unexpectedly seen a cat 
he has good reason to respect. I did not notice the 
bull officially, but I altered my course enough to 
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leave him off some distance to my right. I respected 
his proprietary rights to the pasture. I brought some 
convenient trees nearer for use if necessary. The bull 
never stopped looking boldly and directly. I never 
stopped looking sideways and furtively. But soon he 
was behind and below. I began to see things to put 
in the envelope that I had in my pocket addressed to 
the Madame in Washington—a bit of everlasting 
flower fluffed out, a tiny wild strawberry leaf turned 
scarlet, a golden dandelion, the green leaf of a sweet 
brier, and at the edge of the woods a tiny lady fern 
absolutely untouched by frost. 

Now the cow-path I was following diagonally up 
the mountain brought me over where I could see the 
steep wooded side of Pine Mountain, which has been 
so brilliant a sight all the fall from our guest house. 
It presented a different appearance than in the summer 
or fall. The gray colors were much in evidence. The 
leaf curtains had been drawn aside. The gray trunks 
and interlacing branches of beech and maple, and the 
gray sides of cliffs and boulders, took the lead in the 
coloring, and the few oaks covered with brown leaves 
and the few clumps of hemlocks, green always, and a 
few white birches, offered the contrast. The sun now 
was out full, and accentuated the impression. Beards 
Hollow was below me. The fields that fell away so 
rapidly from beneath my feet ran down to the be- 
ginning of the hollow. I could look its full length 
and over the hills at the lower end. The impression 
was of one continuous narrow valley to Cobleskill, 
shining in the afternoon sun, eight miles away. The 
road that ran down the opposite slope of the valley 
showed Fancher’s and our Joseph’s View clinging to it, 
and our farmhouse and big barns, the church, and a 
little huddle of barns and houses at the foot of the 
hill. The white meeting-house with its green blinds, 
its dignified belfry, its community hall and horse- 
sheds, gave me a good feeling apart from its loveliness 
in the landscape, for the work of repairing and deco- 
rating the interior was in progress. 

I did not go into the woods on Cobble, for I had 
been hearing too many reports of firearms. The 
papers that very day had told of two men a few miles 
to the south in the next county killed by a single dis- 
charge of a shot-gun. Even though I realized that 
most of the hunters around me were after grouse and 
pheasants, I had no time to pry bird-shot out of my 
anatomy. So I kept to the edge of the woods, and 
marveled at the mosses on the rocks, and the ferns, 
and basked in the warm sun, and climbed on with the 
firm but springy pasture land always beneath my feet. 

There is little that is individual or distinctive that 
I can say about the views from the top of Cobble. 
It means little to my reader to be told that south is a 
hill where the Delaware River rises, and northwest 
are the hills that shut out the lake where the Sus- 
quehanna River rises, and straight north is the long 
line of the Mohawk River, whose course is to be seen 
only when fog lies on it in the morning, and that one 
ean look to the Catskills behind and to the Adiron- 
dacks before and to the Berkshires at his right. It 
may mean more to be reminded that from any moun- 
tain, though one looks at physical features which are 
the most stable of anything that we have in this 
world, one never sees things twice alike. One of the 
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delights of any walk or climb is the realization of 
the limitless number of combinations possible with 
light, atmosphere and weather. We do ourselves 
wrong in fixing our minds upon “a perfectly clear view”’ 
as the only good view. The view with much haze in 
it, such as I had this afternoon, with faint blues in- 
stead of purple blues, with mere suggestions of moun- 
tains far off where often there are full-sized peaks, has 
its appeal to the imagination also. I do not say that 
there is more joy in trying than in achieving, in climbing 
than in reaching the summit, in suggestion than in full 
view, but I do say that there is equal joy. The partly 
hidden view is so true to much of life. The thing is 
there, we know, but we cannot quite make it out. 
Confidence is good, and of course righteousness is 
good, but on a high place where one cannot quite 
make out what one is looking for, over-confidence and 
self-righteousness do not seem admirable. But we 
want to see more, do we not? One stays longer on 
such a day at the summit. One walks back and forth. 
One looks perhaps a bit wistfully, albeit with full 
appreciation of the beauty,—a bit wistfully at the cur- 
tains that God lets fall over our landscapes, as over 
our lives. I wonder if confessions to men would loom 
so large in true religion for some of us if we spent more 
time alone contemplating “‘the haze on the far horizon’”’ 
and “‘the infinite tender sky.” 

Well, this piece started out to be about citizen- 
ship, and lo, it is turning unbeknownst to us into 
“more of that nature stuff.’”’ But the two are not so 
easily separated and kept apart in the life of a man 
who travels two hundred and twenty odd miles to 
vote in the old home town, especially if that town is in 
the hills. It was dark the next morning when I 
walked down the old familiar street all alone to cast 
my ballot. The electric lights had just been turned 
off. There was nobody on the street. The houses 
associated with the names of old citizens and their 
families, almost all of whom have gone on, seemed 
ghostly in the dawn. These men went away one by 
one to be sure, but when thought of in terms of decades 
or half centuries, one sees how the board is swept 
bare every little while, and how other players are 
brought on. There is a grand futility in not doing 
one’s best. There is tragedy in not improving the 
time. The cheapness of mere partisanship shows up 
as something terrible, not merely as something amus- 
ing, when seen against the background of the years. 

* * 


Now that I have reached my desk in Boston 
once more, I| find that I am thinking more frequently 
about two roosters and a dog than I am about any of 
the sublime and beautiful things of nature and human 
nature unfolded in going home to vote. One rooster, 
a brilliantly colored brown leghorn, belonging to my 
young nephew in Cobleskill, flew from his yard to a 
high post of his fence and crowed vociferously about a 
minute after I arrived. ‘‘See,’’ said my brother, “a 
Democratic rooster predicting victory.” The eight 
hundred odd thousand plurality of Governor Lehman 
was accurately foretold by that triumphant crowing. 

The other rooster was a proud and beautiful 
white leghorn with tall single comb and large red 
wattles. He belonged to our neighbor up the road 
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from the guest house at Beards Hollow. The dog was 
Drake, the neighbor’s cow dog, young, affectionate, 
but already deeply versed in cow lore and keen to go 
up the high pastures to round up the herd. The neigh- 
bor was working on the roof of his barn when I stopped 
to talk to him, and Drake was nowhere around, but 
as I lingered I heard a muffled bark. “He followed 
some one into the milk house,’”’ said the neighbor, 
“and he must have been shut in.’”’ I opened the door, 
and in transports of joy Drake leaped into the muddy 
barnyard, and then up to plant two paws devotedly 
on my waistcoat. Then the white rooster approached 
sideways, talking to himself or to me, and picking 
up straws and pebbles belligerently. “Stick out your 
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leg,” said my neighbor, ‘‘if you want to see some fun.” 
I did so and the rooster flew at me as if I were another 
cock. But Drake, infuriated at the attack, rushed for 
the rooster, and I rushed for Drake, and the rooster, 
sidestepping neatly, squared off again at both of 
us. 

This was the end of the round, but as I started 
down the hill on foot, the rooster walked at my side, 
still talking and still picking up straws. My neighbor 
called after me, ‘‘Drive him back or he will go all the 
way home with you.” 

Of such heroic stuff is the Democracy of old 
Schoharie. Even the roosters and dogs are up on 
their toes at election time. ~ 


What We Do with Time 


Harriet G. Yates 


eq/S an English assignment during prep school 
A I days I vividly recall an entire class being 
a G) C 7 : corms 

ef} asked to write an essay on Time. “Time 

Ol) flies” is a common expression. But when 
those papers were read and some reproduced in the 
school weekly, we learned that time is spent, wasted, 
divided, subtracted, multiplied, utilized and ignored. 
How it is used is what makes it important. 

Often we of the General Sunday School Association 
are asked: ‘‘What do you do with yourselves? Surely 
time must hang heavy on your hands at the office. 
Sundays you can visit schools, evenings you can hold 
a few meetings, but what do you do all day?”’ These 
questions do take our breath away, and we wish some 
power the giftie might give these folks so that they 
could spend a day or two with us and discover the 
answer. We mention a few things, always, but they 
are never inclusive. References to my own work in 
the field seem to occur in these pages quite often. 
When we attend state conventions, association meet- 
ings, Sabbath School Union affairs, workers’ con- 
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ferences, and so forth, folks can see and hear what we. 


do. But time spent in the office is to many an unknown 
quantity. So here, for those who ask the question, we 
give the reply. 

Every week of the year the church school page of 
The Christian Leader, known as Search Lights, has to 
be compiled. Most of the time it is cared for by the 
executive director. Material of value and interest 
must be secured, edited, copied and spaced. Some- 
times cuts must be provided, borrowed, or made up. 
It can’t be done in a moment or an hour. It can’t be 
completed when countless interruptions in the form 
of calls or callerscome. It takes time. 

Worship services for every Sunday in the year 
from October to June must be written, and usually 
Miss Andrews and I care for these, though when we 
can get help from others we are always glad of it. 

-Most of these services.are printed on 3 x 5 loose leaf 
paper, which means that everything we write has to 
be “boiled down” again and again until only the kernel 
of what we had in mind remains. We know every 
school cannot use these as they are, but we hope that 
they will provide suggestive material. We trust they 
will serve as a guide. Since we no longer publish 
denominational lesson material other than the Helper, 


the background, point of view, present program, and 
needs of our entire church are never brought to the 
attention of the hundreds of pupils in our schools unless 
a definite place is made for them. What a tremendous 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of every superin- 
tendent and teacher in this respect! Far greater than 
many of them realize. Into these services we try to 
weave these facts, interpretations, and responsibilities. 
For special times, like preparing for the series of ser- 
vices on our work in Japan, Korea, North Carolina, 
Summer School, Negro school at Suffolk, Va., and the 
work among the miners—preparatory to sharing in 
these, we sent out longer services in mimeographed 
form. With them always goes a letter from the 
executive director with explanations and detailed 
suggestions. Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day, de- 
mand additional materials, either in the form of 
plays, pageants, or suggestions for these. There are 
only three of us in the office to plan all these, write 
them, assemble them, address them, and mail them. 
Yet it is all part of a regular service to our constituent 
schools, nowhere near being covered by even the 
present five cents per capita return we have had to 
ask for this year. 

Taking care of the Loan Library requests is a task 
in itself. Our secretary, Mrs. Janet M. Stover, is 
almost entirely in charge of this, certainly the matter 
of wrapping, addressing, zoning, weighing, and so on. 
Some days bring heavier requests than others. From 
California to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and from Ruthven, 
Ontario, to Brewton, Alabama, is the range. It takes 
a pile of postage, not to mention the wear and tear 
on books. But most readers gladly provide for postage 
now, and this makes possible a wider service. Greater 
Boston folks come in for their books—and by so doing 
increase our callers and save us postage. We really 
should have more than one copy, we know, of the 
newer books which are in such great demand. But 
they do cost so. When we can’t supply the desired 
book, and frequently we can’t, our friend Miss 
Babcock of the Congregational Library is always 
glad to accommodate our borrowers if she can. And 
the 8. R. E. Library of Boston University is another 
source to which we send folks when our stock is low. 
One twenty-foot wall of our third floor front office is 
lined with bookeases. When folks come in to borrow 
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it isn’t a speedy job. More than the title must be 
considered. Pupil needs, teacher needs, interpreta- 
tion, point of view. This is an opportunity in 
leadership training, no mere book lending business. 
As such we welcome it, even though it does consume 
time. 

Ministers, superintendents, teachers, officers, par- 
ents, all come in, usually unannounced, for confer- 
ences on some phase of church school work. Some 
want help for a play, others ideas for redecorating a 
primary room, still others are eager to get a transcript 
of their leadership training credits. The report on 
four actual callers who came to us within the past 
week follows: 

Young Methodist minister—looking in Publishing 
House window, went in and inquired for peace ma- 
terial—was sent to us. Departed with ‘Between 
Peace and War” and “Cry Havoc,” which he had 
found difficult to locate elsewhere, and miscellaneous 
peace pamphlets. 

Young Unitarian minister—frequent borrower 
of G. 8. S. A. stereopticon sets (which we have not 
mentioned at all, but a very definite and valued ser- 
vice), came in to ask the field worker to come and 
meet with his parents and teachers and discuss school 
problems as related to church and home. 

Teacher in one of our near-by schools found she 
had to take mission circle meeting on short notice to 
relieve a member who was ill. Since it was to be on 
Japan, she came in to borrow pictures, articles, etc., 
from the W. N. M. A. office—realizing that folks 
remember what they see longer than what they hear. 
She was referred to us, for our collection of materials 
made available for our school leaders to assist the fall 
services on Japan, helping to build understanding and 
appreciation, is quite inclusive. She went off with a 
set of six new pictures of Japan and Korea; a copy of 
the Christian Graphic, a Japanese newspaper carrying 
many pictures; copy of an article Mrs. Cary wrote on 
the custom of giving gifts in Japan, and its larger im- 
plications for those of us who call ourselves Christian; 
and a little ten cent booklet which offers six suggestive 
programs on Japan, plus many source materials in 
that field of effort. 

Young mother came in at request of her minister 
for suggestions for graded material for her entire 
school. Their desire to reorganize was a far greater 
problem than she sensed, and more than an hour’s 
time was consumed to get at the roots of the difficulty 
and attempt’ to build constructively—not merely 
smooth over surfaces. 

Then there are the innumerable requests by mail. 
Some are directed to Miss Andrews, some to me, and 
still others to “General Sunday School Association, 
Dear Sirs!” Here are a few, picked at random from 
recent correspondence: 

Teacher of a class of intermediate boys in a tiny 
village in New York State wrote for pictures of his- 
toric Universalist churches in America, and of cathe- 
drals in England, France and Germany. The class 
‘was studying “Jesus Among His Neighbors,’ and 
in their notebook work they were going into consid- 
erable detail as to places where people worship. We 
sorted the requested pictures from the series “The 
Beginnings of the Universalist Church,” by Dr. Earle, 


combed our files for post-card views of the Murray 
Grove church, went to Hammett’s (school supply 
house near by) for Artex Junior prints in colors of 
some of the outstanding churches, sorted old Christ- 
mas cards at home for cathedral views, and suggested 
a Perry Picture catalogue to supply what we could not. 

Superintendent of a large school in Maine writes 
for suggestions for books which may be reviewed at 
workers’ conferences as basis for group discussions. 
We write at length, and from the Loan Library send 
several for examination. 

Teachers, superintendents, and others are taking 
advantage of our sale of books—old ones mostly, but 
still usable in part at least. We are helping them by 
offering reduced rates. They are helping us by making 
it possible for us to create a fund from which we may 
purchase new and necessary books for the Loan Li- 
brary. Our budget offers no allowance for this, but 
the books are sadly needed. So we share mutually to 
continue this service. Forty-five have been sold so 
far. Eighty others are still available. Price lists on 
request. 

A minister writes that he has secured a perfectly 
fine teacher for a mid-week group of teen age girls. 
Their background is very limited in the field of world 


friendship. Will we please outline a winter’s pro- 


gram for this group, select a text, send supplementary 
suggestions, and launch them on their way. We comb 
our library shelves, selecting several books to aid 
teacher.. Since this group started in October we 
recommended a Japan or Korean stereopticon set for 
first meeting, with display of one of our sets of Jap- 
anese objects, intended for young people, the large 
Japan posters and a set of Christian Graphics. On 
successive weeks the group may follow the Japan 
section of ‘‘The Orient Steps Out.” In the spring 
they will tie into the program on our Southern work 
at the Pigeon River Summer School and the Negro 
school at Suffolk, Va. With more time at their dis- 
posal, a good teacher and an interested and guiding 
minister, what a background of knowledge and ap- 
preciation this group will bring to their daily living— 
today and tomorrow! 

Our church schools with their G.S.S. A.make one 
great family. That spirit is constantly felt and often 
expressed. The countless friendly letters which 
come to us delight our hearts, and strengthen our 
faith and courage when the way seems less bright 
than usual. Letters written for no other purpose than 
to let us know how things are going with them—how 
such a program which we sent worked out, what 
gains were made during the past year, and so on. 
From the superintendent of a school in a small Penn- 
sylvania town comes an interesting letter, part of 
which I quote: ‘‘We had a nice service today, using 
some of the Arbor Day ideas the G.S.S. A. provided. 
We prepared the ground on Friday (getting the loan 
of some school vocational boys). Then today with 
two violins and clarinet for music, we had our worship 
period on the church lawn. Each class had something 
to plant that will beautify the place, and bringing out 
the idea that we, like the trees and flowers, must reach 
up into the Light—the light of God’s presence being 
to us what the sunlight is to the flowers. That nothing 
can improve, and no one can try to help the other 
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without helping himself. There were forty-two 
present last week when we had a little play to help the 
children vizualize the conditions of the West Virginia 
and Kentucky people—and forty-three attendance 
today. Vickie Louise (a high school girl) made up 
the play, and I thought it pretty good.” 

Another, quite different, comes from a minister 
in Ohio who is her own superintendent: ‘‘Our church 
school membership has been increasing slowly. Today 
we had thirty-four out of a possible forty. This time 
last year we expected no more than thirty. Out of 
that thirty-four we received an offering of $5.10. 
How’s that? Asa part of the closing service we pre- 
sented two classes—the junior and the intermediate, 
eleven pupils in all—with Bibles. The money for 
these Bibles was given through the birthday offerings. 
The Bibles are owned individually, but expected to 
be used in class. Recently we divided the primary 
group. That means that the children of early school 
age are in a class by themselves, and those of pre- 
school age by themselves.”’ 

One which pleased us immensely came from a 
minister’s wife. We gladly share it with you who read, 
for it is well worth copying: ‘‘In the movement in the 
Los Angeles church for closer cooperation with de- 
nominational agencies, I am assuming the obligation 
of tying us in with the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. Please send to me all information about 
your activities and all requests for cooperation. As 
I am conducting the opening services of the Sunday 
school, 1 should like to have also all materials for 
superintendents. We shall endeavor to give 100 per- 
cent response to all suggestions and needs of the 
General Sunday School Association. Count upon us.” 

Still another is revealing—an appreciative reply 
from a-mother who had written for help in answering 
her child’s questions about religion. These questions 


she felt incapable of answering, for her background 
was most conservative, and she realized her point of 
view was not consistent with the liberal preaching she 
heard on Sundays. With the long letter to her went 
the library copy of ‘“Youth and the Bible’ by Strei- 
bert. 

“Undoubtedly you won’t realize the help your 
letter and Professor Streibert’s book have been to me 
in the untangling and straightening out in my mind of 
different parts of the Bible. To a mind untrained in 
the art of choosing the grain and discarding the husks 
of the Bible stories, it seemed little short of being a 
hopeless task. To try to answer a child’s questions 
about these stories when they weren’t clear in my 
mind, seemed idiotic. The untangling process seems 
to have begun in my mind, for Professor Streibert’s 
reasoning is very straightforward and acceptable to 
me. However, I feel there is so much more to read 
and think about on this subject that I will be glad to 
know the names of any books you think especially 
good. Again I thank you for your splendid help and 
interest in my religious problem.”’ 

By no means does this complete our daily tasks. 
I could go on indefinitely, but I will spare you. Our 
time is spent, we think you will agree, in useful en- 
deavor. We should feel happier if we heard from more 
of our workers as to the use they make of our services. 
For service is our end and aim. Service to the Uni- 
versalist Church at large through the medium of one 
of its teaching agencies, church schools. Service to 
the teachers and pupils in those schools as fellow 
Universalists. To that end we gladly toil nights, 
days, Sundays, holidays. Budgets may be slashed, 
but the amount of work to be done remains and in- 
creases. It takes time to fulfill these aims, but, given 
that commodity and tangible cooperation, we can 
go a long way. 


The California Election 


F. L. Carrier 


HIS is the next day after election. The morn- 

‘| ing report has it that Governor Merriam is 
2 } elected by a large majority. ‘The whole 
Pere) country has its eyes on California,” was a 
much repeated slogan of all parties. The statement 
may be egotistical, as is wont with Californians satu- 
rated with state admiration.. At any rate the election 
may be of importance enough to be of some interest to 
everybody. The campaign involved a contemplated 
change in our economic processes. Our problems 
are not different from those of other states. Perhaps 
in some particulars we have intensified them a little 
more, and proportionately to our population there 
may bea larger drift here of the unemployed. 

This is the situation: There are in our state vast 
resources of natural oil and gas; of electrohydrant 
power; and of productive land. We are so favored 
that stock and poultry raising are carried on with the 
minimum effort. Ours is not a manufacturing state, 
but what industries we have are burdened with over- 
production. We are actually overwhelmed with 
plenty. And, paradoxical as it may seem, our abun- 
dance makes us poor. We have made some effort to 


check the flow of oil; we have killed some of our 
cattle and hogs; we have dumped some of our products 
in the ocean, and begged of our hens not to lay so 
many eggs. But “pigs is pigs’ and hens are hens, 
so production goes on and on. 

You know it takes, in this machine age, less and 
less people to produce more and more goods. As it 
stands now we have in California 1,250,000, or there- 
about, unemployed. Our first problem is how to 
supply the unemployed out of our abundance without 
pauperizing them and without financially distressing 
our producers. Up to the present time we have pur- 
chased goods and fed and clothed the needy. In so 
doing we have increased our state debt into the mil- 
lions and millions. At a special call of the legislature 
in September a bond issue of $24,000,000 was asked 
to be approved by the voters. This will, with federal 
aid, tide us over until next July. Now everybody 


knows that this system cannot continue much longer. ' 


We are facing bankruptcy, as a state and as a nation, 
if we continue increasing our indebtedness. 

Facing this situation, Upton Sinclair proposed 
what has been known as the Epic plan—which, being 
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interpreted, stands for “End-Poverty-in-California.’’ 
Briefly, the plan proposes to take the unemployed and 
put them on unoccupied land and in idle factories, 
and let these people produce the things needful for 
their own consumption. The plan proposes to rent 
the land and factories at a reasonable price. It also 
proposes that these people shall exchange their 
products among themselves, and not come in compe- 
tition with other producers and consumers. They 
could use a sort of scrip as a medium of exchange. 
This seems quite sensible, but it requires capital to 
foster such a plan. Here is where the bone of con- 
tention centered. The plan proposes a sufficient tax 
on incomes, inheritance, corporations, and any other 
moneyed interests in the state. Of course against this 
plan these interests united. And so the fight was on. 

Before this conflict can be understood something 
of the past activities of the candidates must be known. 

Upton Sinclair has from his youth been a Socialist. 
He is known through his books and magazine writings 
as a liberal, fighting against social wrongs as he sees 
them. He has been an outstanding enemy to cor- 
porations and individuals with accumulated millions, 
holding that these millions were obtained through the 
appropriation of natural resources or wrenched 
from the toiling masses. He has been a candidate on 
the Socialist ticket a number of times, but has never 
been elected to office. Several months ago he with- 
drew from the Socialist Party, claiming it was too im- 
practicable to accomplish its end. He joined the 
Democratic Party, announced his Epic plan, and at 
the last primary election received the Democratic 
nomination for Governor. His majority was the largest 
ever given a Democratic candidate at the primary, and 
for the first time there were more registered Demo- 
crats than Republicans in California. 

Governor Merriam, the Republican candidate, 
came from Iowa as quite a seasoned politician. He is 
’ suecessful as a banker, and has held offices as state 
representative, state senator, lieutenant governor, 
and, at the death of Governor Rolph, he became acting 
governor of the state. He has always been a conserva- 
tive Republican, lending his support to the moneyed 
interests, and a decided opponent to the present Na- 
tional Administration. 

The fight has been a bitter one, where the “lie” 
has been passed many times. The radio has played a 
leading part, as both sides have used it to advantage. 
With all the “‘hot air’ surging through the tubes it is a 
wonder they are not all burnt out. 

Sinclair had too much opposition to meet and 
master. There was the regular Republican Party, 
which has always been strong in the state; there were 
the leading Democrats whose interests were in their 
property and incomes; there was a vast amount of 
money contributed to defeat him; and there was Sin- 
clair himself. His views are in his printed works. 
These act asa boomerang. They were quoted through- 
out the length and breadth of the state. They hung 
on hundreds of billboards, and papers copied them in 
large, glaring type. He has expressed himself in the 
printed page on free-love, social injustice, religion, and 
every conceivable subject of human interest. He has 
always taken the side of the radical, condemning 
ruthlessly every institution, and every established 


order. Consequently his doctrines were assailed by 
all classes of people, to the covering up of the real issue 
in this campaign. As an example, in his “Profits of 
Religion” he was quoted as being anti-Christian and 
an atheist. He had to meet this opposition and answer 
it. He said: “Of course, if you mean by God the 
ancient Hebrew tribal deity, I am quite sure that no 
such God as that exists, and the same thing applies 
to the Christian Trinity, and if that is what you mean 
by being an atheist, then Iam one.” This acted asa 
firebrand in the churches, and ministers of all de- 
nominations thundered against him Sunday after 
Sunday. This has furnished them with morning and 
evening themes, and increased congregations. I never 
heard of a minister who had preached a sermon in his 
behalf, though a few did support him in political 
meetings. Every newspaper in the state, excepting a 
small one in Northern California, fought him. Yet in 
spite of all this the morning paper’s tabulation shows 
that he received 479,726 votes as against 590,840 for 
Governor Merriam. 

“Politics makes strange bed-fellows.”’ Irvin Cobb 
is a Southern Democrat. He gave talks over the 
radio against Sinclair. In these talks he spent most 
of the time apologizing for voting the Republican 
ticket. He was painful to listen to, for he had to find 
his reasons outside of the real motive for his change 
of heart. There is nothing more amusing than to hear 
a tragedian try to be funny, unless it is to hear a 
comedian try to be serious. 

And, shades of William Jennings Bryan! Junior 
forsook the party of his father and became the head 
of the ‘American Democracy,’ an organization of 
Democrats pledged to vote the Republican ticket. 
He, too, had to explain in every address that the or- 
ganization was supporting Governor Merriam on the 
ground that it would not be considered a Republican 
victory, but a victory for and by the people.” 

Then there were ““Bob” and ‘‘Aimee,”’ who love 
each other like cats and dogs. In this campaign they 
pulled together like a good team of horses. Lest 
some may not know, “Sister Aimee” is the founder 
and owner of the “Four-Square’”’ religion, and “‘Bob’’ 
Shuler is a Southern Methodist minister at Los 
Angeles. Their chief antagonism grows out of jealousy 
as to which can put on the best church vaudeville. 
Some of the stunts are like unto these: Aimee is sup- 
posed to be drowned in the Pacific Ocean. The ocean 
is dragged for her body while her followers weep along 
the shore. This is carried on for several days; then 
suddenly a voice is heard out of the desert. Aimee is 
restored to her flock. Or perhaps she gets married 
again, followed by the usual divorce. Bob goes after 
the scalps of officials preying upon the confidence of 
the public, and gets himself sued for slander. This is 
a drawing stunt, but it is overworked. And so it 
goes. In the words of Will Rogers, who supplies us 
with all our wit, “Come out and see us some time. 
We do have the most fun.” 

Before closing let me tell you of another plan we 
have here of which you may have heard. If not I am 
sure you will hear of it. It is called ‘““The Old Age 
Revolving Pension Plan,’ and was originated by a 
Dr. Townsend of Long Beach. The plan has a three- 
fold purpose: granting a pension to the aged; increas- 
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ing consumption—which would start factories and 
put men to work; and checking crime. Quite a pro- 
gram, is it not? This i is the way the plan is supposed 
to work: Every citizen reaching the age of sixty is to 
receive from the government each month a check for 
$200. This money is to be spent monthly in the 
United States. Those receiving it must give up their 
jobs, if they have any. No one with a criminal record 
can receive it. The money is obtained from a sales- 
tax which will not exceed 10 percent of the present 
cost of goods. The six million now holding jobs who 


are over sixty will give way to a younger class who are 
unemployed, and two billion four hundred million 
dollars will go into circulation each month for supplies 
and other things. Think this over and see if you can 
find a flaw in it. At any rate no one seems to be 
opposing it. Mass meetings are being held in hun- 
dreds of towns in and out of California to explain it, 
and over ten million people have signed petitions to 
Congress to have it enacted into law. Then the old 
will be cared for, worries will cease, everyone will be 
happy, and everything will be ‘““‘hunky-dory.”’ 


Universalism to Date---II 


Its Ancient and Its Modern Meaning 
Sheldon Christian 


exe THOUGH, like the Universalist fathers who 
A) formulated the Winchester statement of 
the principles of our faith, I realize only 
too well that what we believe cannot well 
BE reduced to any set formula, at the same time I 
myself believe that this profession of faith is still one 
that most of us can appreciate. One of the objections 
to it, of course, was the use of the word “restore,” as 
though man had fallen through the sin of Adam. 
Many of us would not say that he sinned when he ate 
of the tree of knowledge; for we all seek that fruit 
which was forbidden him. In the Boston Confession 
of Faith, however—the one we ourselves use today— 
I think we have a good skeleton with which to up- 
hold the living body of our faith. 

We can all well believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God; that is, that God is, as we say, the 
Father, the Source, of all life—and everything of 
course is “‘alive.’”” We can divide the functions of the 
Great Mystery into as many mystical parts as we 
please: we can give the mother functions to a Mother- 
spirit, or Virgin, and we can give the redemptive 
functions to a Son-Spirit; but after all, there is the 
One Spirit of Love working in many ways, or in many 
“nersons,”’ in and through all life, manifesting itself in 
all goodness and all Love, and slowly conquering Evil, 
the ‘‘not-good,” the “‘not-with-God.”’ He is still the 
Father of all; not of any one nation or any one re- 
ligion, and with whom one has no more favor than 
any other. If any of us have more favor with Him 
than others of us, it must be those whom we are 
pleased to call the “‘pagans,”’ and it must be the out- 
cast, and the lowly; for they suffer most, they have 
the least, and they make therefore the more claim 
on His Love. 

Jesus may be considered God’s true son, and it 
matters not whether we speak of him as a great man, 
or as a miraculously-conceived Christ. In a sense 
both become one in him; for on the one hand we should 
remember that all birth is miraculous; and, on the 
other, he was so divine a man that it is hard to tell 
where his human nature, so to speak, left off and where 
the divinity in him became pure Godhood. He was 
so filled with the Holy Spirit, and so inspired with 
God’s love, that one might well speak of him as God’s 
Son, and, in a sense, as God Himself. It does not 
lessen Jesus’ position to go on to say that all of us share 


in this divinity also, though in lesser degree; but it 
does raise mankind from the slough of supposed 
sinfulness. But we can hardly with logic assert that 
God is our Father, and then say of ourselves that we 
are indescribably sinful: for if God is our Father, we 
must be His children; and, in the mystical sense, a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. 

While many will perhaps point out the obvious 
inconsistencies of the Bible, and ask if one agrees 
with this, or with that, and how one manages to agree 
with contradictory statements of the same thing, 
nevertheless the Bible still stands as our greatest re- 
ligious text. Like any book, it must be read with 
tolerance and understanding; and if we do not under- 
stand it aright, it certainly is not the fault of the book 
itself. Those who would relegate the Bible to the 
bottom shelf will find it difficult to produce another 
that will in any way come up to the Bible of the He- 
brews and the Christians; and it is just as trustworthy 
a revelation as we ourselves are capable of making it. 
That it has given us our greatest revelations of the 
nature of God, and of His will, no one can fairly deny. 

Whether men are to receive punishment for their 
shortcomings only by what they lose in this life, or 
whether there is some ‘just’? punishment awaiting 
them in some life beyond the grave, no one of course 
can say with authority. We do know that, though 
some men who do evil believe they are escaping retribu- 
tion by acting within the law, we know they are still 
outside the Greater Law, and hence outlaws no less. 
They are standing in their own light, spiritually. 
Is this their “just” retribution? If, on the other hand, 
their retribution is to be visited in another life, we 
Universalists are at a loss to understand how. 

How many of us have not said, jokingly, that we 
may believe in Heaven, but that we don’t believe in 
Hell? We certainly do not believe in Hell as a place, 
such as has been so vividly and minutely described in 
times past and is still today being described among 
some benighted groups. Some of us believed that God 
was “too good” to consign men to Hell; and, more- 
over, the picture of a God who would inflict such tor- 
ment on a frail human being was a picture that seemed 
unfair to God Himself. That conception did not 
seem to “‘fit in.’”’ So some said that, for that very 
reason, they did not believe in a Hell in which the 
punishment would be visited, because God wouldn’t 
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have Hell—or He wouldn’t be “‘of the nature of Love.” 

Later, with the advent of certain scientific dis- 
closures in geology (the science of the earth), and of 
astronomy (the science of the heavens), men learned 
that there could be no “‘heaven’’ out in the “‘beyond”’ 
of inter-stellar space, nor yet any hell beneath, be- 
cause the earth was thought to be solid. Science is 
learning new things every day, and we can’t be too 
sure of anything she tells us; so that it is not inconceiv- 
able that even all this may be changed some day; who 
can say? But whether right or wrong, with that new 
knowledge of interstellar space, and of the layers of 
matter composing the earth, the idea of Hell as a place 
went out. Then we said that Hell was only a “‘state 
of mind.’’ Another reason some of us reject the idea 
of Hell as a place is that, to ‘“‘pure spirit,’ or to our 
souls, there is no “place.’”’ God, we believe, would 
not condemn us to endless punishment anyway; but 
it could hardly be that He would condemn us to 
punishment for any stated periods, because to the soul 
that is no Time. Neither Time nor Space exists in 


the spiritual life. Imagine now that youarein... 
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each of you was in each of those places. To the mind, 
the soul, there are no spatial limitations. When, in 
the fraction of a second, between sleeping and waking, 
we dream several hours of adventures, we are in that 
realm wherein Time itself is also vanquished. To the 
soul, therefore, there is neither Time nor Space; these 
conditions are in terms of the earthly part of our 
consciousness; but when we live in the spirit, or in the 
higher planes of consciousness, they do not exist for 
us. Hence, then, there can be no “‘length’’ of punish- 
ment as we ordinarily conceive of it; for there will be 
no Time; and there can be no Hell, as a place, because 
‘place’ does not exist in the life of the soul. The 
“rational” mind cannot conceive of being everywhere 
at once; but the irrational mind, the soul, can. Dowe 

-not say, “God is everywhere?’ And do we not say 
man is in His image, and partaker in His essence? 
May we not say, then, that we too will know a fourth 
dimension, which will consist of what one might call 
“psychical all-awareness?”’ 

But may I take you just a bit farther? Perhaps 
not only is there no such place as Hell, perhaps it 
does not even exist as a state of mind. That is, the 
repentance which the sinner is supposed to feel may 
be too highly humanized in its conception. Is it not 
possible that upon floating out of this mortal body of 
ours, we may be able to feel more easily a blessed in- 
fluence, the presence of God Himself, and of other 
pure souls, which shall thoroughly brighten up our 
existence, and make us altogether forgetful of sin? 
When we enter into a room, or a church, in which 
there are many fine people, we certainly feel their 
presence and are lifted up. And when we see the Way, 
the Truth, and the Light, when we know the divine 
Love, perhaps we shall feel no desire to “‘repent;’ 
we shall be too busy being happy, and breathing in the 
strong breath of the Spirit all about us. 
be no need, in the spiritual existence, for repentance. 
So perhaps it is true that, though there be no Hell, 
either as a place, or as a condition of mind, there is a 
Heaven, as a condition of the spirit. All this is in re- 
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lation to my belief about the certainty of ‘“just’’ 
retribution for sin. The just retribution comes, in 
my theology, in not knowing the higher spiritual 
existence of Love in our living here on earth; and when 
we go on to another existence, if anything we are 
freed of our physical shackles and breathe a purer 
spiritual atmosphere. There is more to this than I 
can tell you here; but may I suggest that we do 
not stay “long” in this spiritual womb of “‘death;’ 
we are reborn into another life and must work out 
our destinies again and again, until, with God’s be- 
loved help, we have at last brought our souls into 
harmony with Him. In this theology, punishment 
not only has no place, but becomes a barbarism to 
mystical thought. 

I have said that in the view of some modern Uni- 
versalists, the “‘final harmony of all souls with God” 
is taken to mean only the earthly harmony—a har- 
mony in which all men here on earth shall seek to do 
God’s will. Farther than this some of them do not 
go; but perhaps, when the time has come in which all 
men shall be in harmony with God’s will, we shall be 
graduated into another plane of existence, as a race. 
We shall all be living in harmony with Him; and then 
we shall be given even greater goals to strive for, and 
even greater joys to experience; for I do not believe 
the living of the life of holiness, and of doing God’s 
will, to be a life of hardship, it is, on the contrary, the 
most beautiful life to which we can aspire; and every 
day of such a life makes one more and more grateful to 
the God who gave us life; grateful for the mere priv- 
ilege of being, and of communing with our Creator, 
and with all that is finest and noblest in humankind. 
With truth did the authors of the Winchester Pro- 
fession of Faith say, ‘“‘We believe that holiness and 
true happiness are inseparably connected.’’ The truly 
holy life is the truly happy life. 

I have covered a great deal of ground in this ser- 
mon, but I know that many of you are at least par- 
tially familiar with much of it, so that it has been easy 
for most of you to grasp many of the things I have 
said. One thing that should stand out in our minds 
is that although it may seem to us, after what 
I have said, that Universalism may have undergone 
so many changes that it may be almost anything by 
now, this is decidedly not true. The changes, real 
and apparent, that I have mentioned are all relative 
to the one great central revelation of the loving Father- 
hood of God. Everything we believe grows out of 
our faith that God is a loving God, whose dominion 
is universal; who is the God of all peoples; whose love 
for us is so great that though He asks us to forgive 
seventy times seven times, He Himself will forgive 
seven hundred times seven hundred, and in so doing 
but draws all His children nearer to Himself, through 
the greater power that is universal Love. 

Let us, too, seek to change, and to grow in 
spiritual stature and spiritual strength, and to seek 
that Love which is God; for though, in all good season, 
He will win every one of us to Himself, yet it were 
better to know Him soon, rather than late, and to be- 
gin the living of that greater life which is in store for 
every one of us when we begin to bring our souls into 
harmony with the great Soul that is God, and when 
“|... all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 
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Grounds of Certainty’ 
Russell Henry Stafford 


VERY one of us holds some religious belief— 
some set of theological opinions. Weall believe 
something about the meaning and direction 
of human experience, whether every point 

of our creed be clear to us or not, and whether our 

creed be principally one of affirmation or of denial. 

For a belief of any sort on this or any other subject 
a man must have authority of some kind. It is of 
prime moment to determine the nature of religious 
authority. 

The typical conservative says: ‘The old-time re- 
ligion is good enough for me. I learned it at my 
mother’s knee, and I believe what she taught me.” 
Perhaps that is as good a starting point as another, 
though it does not carry us very far. If your mother 
has died, it is possible for you to idealize her and ex- 
aggerate her wisdom as a tribute of bereaved affection. 
But if she is still living, it is not easy for her grown chil- 
dren to accept her word about anything as final. If 
you do so about religion, this is the exception which 
proves the rule. 

In most connections you have to act on your own 
judgment. Doubtless you respect your mother’s 
years and experience. You are ready to admit that 
she has more insight into vital values than you have. 
Yet on matters of.fact you may be better informed 
than she is. And on points of practical policy you 
find that you cannot always trust her sagacity. If 
she tried to tell you how to run your business, the 
probability is that you would soon remind her that it 
was your business, not hers. Yet religion is not only 
a matter of values. It is also a question of fact, and 
has weight in determining policies. So, in religion as 
in everything else, we have to ask, “What makes 
my mother sure that she is right?” 

Our mothers represent in this connection our 
families in general, our social group, the prevailing in- 
fluences of our environment, the whole body of tradi- 
tion which dictates inherited opinions. Tradition has 
to be scrutinized., It carries in itself no sufficient 
guarantee of accuracy if what we want is truth, not 
simply comfort. 

Suppose we say that our mothers base their faith 
on deep religious experience which gives them a warm 
intuitive inner certainty. I have great respect for 
certainty of that sort. I should feel very skeptical 
about the sincerity of my faith if it did not produce 
such an assurance. But, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, it is faith which, upon testing, results in assur- 
ance, instead of assurance resulting in faith. People 
who would verify tremendous assertions by citing as 
evidence their own unshakable conviction that these 
assertions are so are putting the cart before the horse. 
What we have to inquire is, How did they get in the 
first place these ideas about which they now feel so 
positive? 

Here is one of the points at which we have to guard 
against thinking with our feelings. And what else are 
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we doing, if we rest our case on our own religious 
experience or another’s without digging down to the 
roots of this assurance in reason? If it turns out that 
it has no roots in reason, sensible people will give it up. 

It is possible to be very certain indeed of things 
that are not true. I once nearly had a fight in defence 
of the thesis that Tasmania was not an island. I was 
perfectly sure that Tasmania was part of the Australian 
mainland. My conviction had all the glow and color 
of a mystical revelation. I was ready to die for a 
sublime geographical principle. My opponent, how- 
ever, did not trouble to argue with me after the first 
five minutes had shown my bullheadedness. He 
merely brought out a geography and then produced 
living witnesses to the book’s veracity in the persons 
of sailors who had visited the island of Tasmania; 
for the dispute took place on shipboard. I had to 
admit that the only thing wrong with my feeling of 
certainty was that I happened to be entirely mistaken. 
Ever since then I have tried to make sure of my facts 
on some better basis than intuition. 

Where, then, did the ideas in which our mothers 
taught us to believe originate? In the final analysis, 
in the church. And the spokesmen of the church are 
preachers. But preachers sometimes make mistakes. 
It hurts to confess it, yet itistrue. I have propounded 
notions from the pulpit in the past which I could not 
think of maintaining today. I can only hope that they 
did no harm to anyone who heard them. 

I know and have known hundreds of other 
preachers of every denomination, all the way from 
Unitarians to Roman Catholics. On the whole, they 
are a fine body of men—honest, earnest, and intelligent. 
But they are all in the same boat with me, so far as 
I can see, when it comes to saying the wrong thing 
now and then with the best of intentions. 
them will admit it, privately at least. 

But in major matters of doctrine surely the 
preachers are told what to say by the church or the 
branch of it to which they belong. Then, we have 
yet to find out how the church collectively, made up 
of preachers and the laymen whom they teach, can 
be more infallible than these good church members 
are individually. Perhaps their councils or conven- 
tions are miraculously protected from error. Evi- 
dence to that effect, however, is strangely lacking. 
If they were, it is surprising that the members of 
these councils should so often conflict with one an- 
other. 

Of course, if one wants to declare that one’s own 
church is alone in enjoying this complete divine 
guidance in propounding its dogmas, and if one is 
further prepared to explain successive statements from 
the same source which contradict each other in terms 
of a subtle development of doctrine, one can obviate a 
good many troublesome facts. But to attend any 


' gathering, however sanctified, which has assembled 


under the auspices of any church for purposes of creed- 
al legislation, is to discover that to all appearances 
measures are debated and passed here in just about 
the same way as in any political congress, sometimes 
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even through lobbying and various types of question- 
able personal pressure. It takes more credulity than 
the modern man can muster to accept the mere word 
of the church without anything in the nature of 
evidence. 

Behind the church is the Bible. And we have 
been told that the Bible is the inspired and inerrant 
Word of God. But we are approaching our study of 
religion as unprejudiced truth-seekers, paying no at- 
tention to what we have been told by people who are 
already sure. When we come to the Bible in this spirit, 
what do we find? Not one book, but sixty-six of them 
under one cover. They include books on nearly 
every subject from nearly every viewpoint. Some 
of these books are by authors unknown even by 
name. 

All of these books, so the scholars who have 
thoroughly looked into them tell us, represent a pre- 
scientific attitude toward nature. They are not al- 
ways to be depended on for history. They often rep- 
resent divergent opinions and record variant reports 
on some of the main subjects they discuss. If we are 
to take the Bible’s word, we shall often have to choose 
which of several words we prefer. We can hardly 
accept the Bible as our final religious authority, on 
these confusing terms, and let it go at that. 

But there is a unifying strand, after all, in the 
multi-colored weaving of the Biblical literature. That 
literature tells us of one outstanding person. That 
person is Jesus. The diverse elements of the Bible 
are tied together by what each of them contributes to 
our understanding of his life, of all that prepared the 
way for him, and of what in consequence of his teach- 
ing happened soon after his life on earth was over. 
It is his word which is the central and ultimate au- 
thority for Christians—not traditions, or preachers, 
or the church, or the Bible, but the word of Jesus, of 
which these are designed to be vehicles. 

As to the extent of his authority we shall have to 
speak in a further discussion. But we must settle now 
the nature of his authority, since it is the grounds of 
religious certainty that we are now investigating. 

We cannot settle this question, however, until we 
have noted what authority in general means for men 
of modern mind. On this point there can hardly be 
any doubt. When we speak of consulting the authori- 
ties, we mean going to the experts for their advice. 
Ours is an age of specialization. No man nowadays 
dreams of attempting to learn everything. But every 
man wants to know one thing all the way through. 
And he goes to other men equally or better versed in 
other lines, when he needs to know what to do in re- 
gions in which he recognizes his own inadequacy. 
We go to a physician when we are sick, to a lawyer 
when we need legal advice, to an engineer when we 
have a building project to carry out. We trust their 
authority, because they know their business. That is 
what authority means to us: the competence of an 
expert along his own line. The only place where our 
free choice comes in is in choosing the best expert for 
our purposes. 

That, likewise, is the nature of Jesus’ authority. 
He is an expert in religion and right living. Not the 
only expert, of course. Whether he is the best expert 
or not remains for us to consider at another time. 
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But the thing we have to do, if we want religious cer- 
tainty, is to consult the best expert we know, and fol- 
low his directions. 

There is a deeper doubt than this, though, which 
we must still face. Can even an expert know anything, 
really, about the sort of truth with which religion 
professes to deal? Can one ever be sure of anything 
in these misty regions? So many people have been 
mistaken; what is to show that we are right? 

We can be sure, at least, that we are right as far 
as anyone can now see. The range of vision may some 
day be extended. And then what we see may be re- 
vealed in different proportions to the whole from 
what we now suppose. Nevertheless, making this al- 
lowance, we can be sure, even though we cannot 
prove that we are right. 

There is a difference between practical certainty 
and mathematical certainty, running all through life, 
and not confined to the religious field. Mathematical 
certainty is alone susceptible of full and rigorous proof. 
But practical certainty, based upon overwhelming 
probability, gives fully as good service for all the pur- 
poses with which we are ordinarily concerned. 

A high degree of certainty, based upon mathe- 
matics, is to be found in the natural sciences. Yet 
even this certainty is not beyond question by the 
hypercritical. The sciences take it for granted that 
the five senses tell us the truth about the world. 
But ever since the philosopher Kant there has been a 
good deal of doubt as to the share the human mind 
has in making the world as we sense it. Probably 
there is more selection and artificial reconstruction 
taking place than we at first suspect, when nature is 
filtered through the senses into our brains. Scientific 
thinkers have been busy of late looking into the pre- 
supposition of the scientific method about the truth 
given us by the senses, and often in some degree dis- 
counting it. 

Moreover, we know that each of the senses re- 
sponds to a limited range of vibrations only. There 
are vast ranges with which we have no means of 
coming into touch. So there is doubtless much more 
in the world than we can know, and any story science 
tells must perforce be only a fragment of the total 
account of reality. 

Furthermore, we go right ahead judging what is 
going to happen by what has happened before. But 
we have only probability to guide usin doing so. For, 
as a matter of fact, the future has not yet happened, 
and we cannot be utterly positive that it ever will. 
The astronomers predict an eclipse, and so far all their 
predictions have come true. But have we any abso- 
lute proof that they will go on working out so de- 
pendably? Who knows even that the sun will rise 
tomorrow? 

We say, however, that we know it will. And we 
doknowit. For knowledge is any compelling measure 
of rationally grounded assurance. Only where mathe- 
matical calculations and the like are concerned can it 
be anything more. 

In history also practical certainty is all we have 
to go by. How do we know that the great figures of 
the past ever really lived—Caesar, Charlemagne, 
Washington? There is abundance of testimony from 
contemporaries, to be sure. And doubtless many 
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things today are as they are because someone in the 
past exerted influence of the kinds we have learned to 
associate with these figures. Yet none of us ever saw 
any of them, none of us ever talked with any of the 
contemporary witnesses, none of us can demonstrate 
to the exclusion of all possible doubt that the records 
are not forgeries or lies. For all that, does anyone 
really question that Caesar, Charlemagne, and Wash- 
ington did live, and lived about as the historians 
narrate? 

Now, with proper care as we proceed, and pre- 
cautions against any unwarranted leaps in the dark, 
we can achieve religious certainty which has the same 


kind of dependability as scientific and historical 
knowledge. Proof, in the mathematical sense, is out 
of our reach in all three regions. But overwhelming 
probability will assuredly be available, either for or 
against our tenets. We may even go so far, after our 
investigations are complete, as to call this mountain 
of probability, in the scales against a handful of dusty 
skepticism, by the firm name of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge it will be, in the only meaning which is generally 
legitimate for that term. But knowledge we shall 
never have unless we are courageous enough to follow 
truth wherever it leads, instead of drawing back if some 
of our cherished views are imperiled in its advance. 


The Faith of a Skeptic in a Decadent Age 


Hugh Robert Orr 


@=—4|O R calm are the ways of wisdom and her temper 
e744! trembleth not.’’ These lines, coming to us 
5 down through twenty-three centuries, are 
oy ~N| the words of an old poet, a rebel in exile, 
writing from his little hut beside the Aegean sea. He 
is Euripides, last of the three major Greek tragedians, 
and he is at work on his last drama, the “‘Bacchae’’— 
which Mr. Macaulay said was the greatest thing in 
the world’s literature. With equal enthusiasm Goethe 
was moved to write concerning the poet: ‘‘Have all 
the nations of the world since his time produced one 
dramatist who was worthy to hand him his slippers?” 

And Euripides was past eighty when he wrote 
the ‘‘Bacchae,”’ a stranger in a strange land and, if 
not broken, at least wearied, by the stinging slurs of 
his orthodox critics and the insolence of a blind and 
brutal public. Nevertheless, he was loved by the 
poets and philosophers. Socrates, it was said, would 
never go to the theater excepting when a play of 
Euripides was to be performed. And though defeated 
time and again in the public dramatic contests because 
of his refusal to write by rule, after his death he 
came to his own, and his plays “‘held the stage as the 
plays of no other tragedian have ever held it.” Six 
hundred years after his time his dramas were being 
successfully performed before audiences far remote 
from his native land. But in Greece in the latter 
part of the fourth century B. C. there were no laurels 
for the champion of free thought, free speech, and 
democratic ideals. Even today Euripides is regarded 
as an arch enemy by the staunch defenders of ortho- 
doxy and conformity. 

Living in exile, however, was not altogether bad. 
Euripides could adapt himself to the situation. Like 
Dante under similar circumstances, he could still walk 
under the stars and think his own thoughts. Here 
were at least peace and quiet—and his work. From 
the spot where his house stood he could look out upon 
the blue Aegean to the south, and northward rose the 
austere summits of the hills of Helicon. 

Back home Aristophanes was, no doubt, having a 
glorious time of it doing burlesques on all things not 
strictly in keeping with the conventional mode of 
thought. Euripides had often enough been the object 
of his sharp, though friendly, ridicule. The crowd 
was always ready to laugh or weep at anything what- 
soever. Well, let them have their fun—even though 


the signs of decay had already begun to mark the 
speedy doom of the Athenian world. Aristophanes 
wasn’t a bad fellow. Certainly he knew his audiences 
and just how far he could go with safety. Euripides 
had tried to make the crowd think, and they hated 
him for it. He could forget them now. It didn’t 
matter very much. They might withhold the laurel 
crown, but they could not permanently obstruct the 
forces that work for enlightenment. Those forces? 
Skeptic though he was, and a rationalist infected with 
the new scientific thought of his day, Euripides had 
his faith—a faith in life itself. 

And his art—it was the means by which that 
faith, that view of life, might be conveyed to the 
world. His art must not be prostituted to any un- 
worthy end. One day he was interrupted by a visit 
from the ruler of the land of his exile. What an oppor- 
tunity to play for the favors of the great and win for 
himself a royal patron! 

“Why not write a tragedy,’ 
“‘with me as the chief character?” 

The aged poet contemplated the unblemished 
figure of the ambitious monarch. 

“T’m afraid,’ he answered, ‘‘that as a subject for 
tragic drama your rating would be about minus zero.” 

Such a reply (though my rendering of it is not 
exactly a literal one) was characteristic of Euripides. 
It was always this habit of using the plain language 
of every day, rather than the rhetorical stage style, 
that enraged his critics. In this instance, however, 
the king, not being a dramatic critic, was only mildly 
aggrieved and merely did not bring up the matter 
again. 

There is no more authentic revelation of human 
nature than that furnished in Greek tragedy. Aeschy- 
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inquired the king, 


lus, Sophocles, Euripides, were consummate artists. 


because in them truth and beauty found single utter- 
ance in the most sublime creations in all literature. 


Here is a chorus from the “‘Bacchae,” the translation, 


slightly altered, being that of Gilbert Murray: 


O strength of God, slow art thou and still, 
Yet failest never! 

On them that worship the ruthless will, 

On them that plot doth his judgment wait, 

Schemes of the proud man, making great 
And greater ever, 

Things which are not of God. 
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-fee Hor alleis:vain; 

The pulse of the heart, the plot of the brain, 

That striveth beyond the laws that live. 

Is it too much thy faith to give, 

Is it so hard a thing to see, ~ 

That the spirit of God, whate’er it be, 

The law that abides, unchanging ages long, 

The Eternal and Nature-born—these things be strong? 


This is an ever recurring utterance in Greek 
tragedy. Something there is in the very character of 
the living universe—an abiding law, born of nature; 
the spirit of God, whatever that may be—that moves 
on to justice and to the nemesis of unrestrained human 
pride and folly that strive beyond or against the laws 
of life. 

No more concise and dispassionate condemnation 
of man’s provincial exclusiveness and suspicion of his 
fellows has ever been spoken than this from the 
“Medea”’: 


For justice dwells not in the eyes of man 
Who, ere he hath discovered his neighbor’s heart, 
Hates him at sight, albeit nowise wronged. 


But it is a condemnation without bitterness; for 
not bitterness, but something akin to compassion, 
rises in the poet’s mind as in his old age he contem- 
plates once again the lot of man. 


But man’s lot now, as oft, I count a shadow, 
Nor fear to say that such as seem to be 

In wit most keen of men, in speech most subtle, 
More than all others pay the penalty. 

No mortal man is free from sorrow. Lo, 

In fortune’s flood-tide might a man become 
More prosperous than his neighbor; happy?—no! 


If we find in this a note of pessimism, it is the pessi- 
mism that engenders the mood of sympathy and 
sense of human solidarity and, consequently, the 
charitable attitude of mind toward humankind the 
world over. It is just this observation of the uni- 
versality of human sorrow and frustration and partial 
defeat that has stirred an all-embracing compassion 
in the souls of men in all ages—men as far apart in 
time and thought as Homer, Euripides, Gotama, 
Goethe, John Cowper Powys, James Stephens, Joseph 
Conrad, and Clarence Darrow. Perhaps it is the one 
universal basis for that charity, that fellow feeling on 
which alone can be built a more humane social order. 

Certainly in Euripides there is no pessimism of 
ultimate despair, but quite the opposite. For him 
there is assurance beyond doubt. He has looked life 
squarely in the face, he has suffered defeat, he has 
long seen the unmistakable signs of the dissolution of 
his Hellenic world. Even so, there is hope for the 
future ages. There is an attainable happiness, even, 
for all men who have clearness of vision and simplicity 
of heart. Of course, happiness for most men is de- 
pendent on things external to themselves. Their joy 
is not in the experience of living, but in certain desir- 
able conditions and circumstances of living. Hear 
again the octogenarian poet, the scorned, defeated 
champion of lost causes, in these lines from the “Bac- 
chae” as Mr. Murray renders them: 

Happy he on the weary sea 

Who hath fled the tempest and found the haven. 
Happy whoso hath risen, free, 

Above his striving. For strangely graven 
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Is the orb of life, that one and another 

In gold and power may out-pass his brother. 
And men in their millions float and flow, 

And seethe with a million hopes as leaven; 
And they win their will, or they miss their will, 
And their hopes are dead, or are pined for still; 
But whoe’er can know 

As the long days go, 

That to live is happy, hath found his heaven. 


The multitudes “‘seethe with a million hopes.’ 
It is well, for these hopes are the mainspring to ac- 
tivity and achievement. And yet, is it well that es- 
sential happiness be conditioned upon the attaining 
of all one’s ambitions? Is it not possible for the man 
of insight to find in the very experiences of living a 
certain pure and elemental happiness not contingent 
upon the hoped-for fruition of his undertakings? 
Perhaps we cannot, undiscriminatingly, view every 
experience as a valid end for living, although in Maeter- 
linck’s play King Arkael says, “I think there are no 
useless events.’’ Obviously there are both desirable 
and disastrous episodes in the entire course of one’s 
living. But even in case of the undesirable experiences, 
much depends on how we take them and on what we 
become by taking them in the right way. This is not 
merely to rationalize about the unpleasant in the in- 
terests of the desirable. It is no Pollyanna-like ro- 
manticizing about experience. He who can feel, 
in spite of circumstances and events, that “to live is 
happy” has found the heaven that belongs to all 
sentient beings—the innate joy, biological and psycho- 
logical, that comes with a healthful sense of being. 
He has found—hbe he bird, beast, or man—the king- 
dom of heaven that is within him. Why does a robin 
sing? Singing does not get him his breakfast. Why 
the animation in the eye, in the erect head, in the 
rhythmic swing of the lone deer on the mountain? 

It is the same with normal human beings under 
anything like tolerable circumstances. Freed from 
unwarranted fears, superstitions, and economic dep- 
rivations, normal human beings might be reasonably 
happy. It is a horrible condemnation of our modern 
social and economic arrangements that most men 
must necessarily give so much thought and energy to 
the morrow — what they shall eat and wherewith 
they shall be clothed—that they have lost all sense 
of the joy of living as something apart from buying 
and selling and making profits. It is only in rare 
moments—on vacation trips, or an evening with the 
youngsters, or at a football game, or when listening 
to a symphony—that it seems really good to be 
alive. 

For Walter Pater, “not the fruit of experience 
but experience itself is the end.’’ Pater’s rarefied 
estheticism no doubt would seem like the table talk of 
a group of philosophical angels to the average man, 
and yet in actuality it is not as unearthly and purely 
paradisiacal as it sounds. For Pater, to live signif- 
icantly is to find a kind of spiritualized delight in 
existence itself. But he would select, and focus our 
being upon, those moments and experiences “‘where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite their purest 
energy—to maintain this ecstasy is success in life.’’ 

Euripides, however, does not retire into a mere 
subjective estheticism. He is a thinker whose ideas 
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have had to adjust themselves to an actual world 
through fourscore years of living in a rapidly changing 
civilization. He is still the champion of reason and 
intelligence, the philosopher who thinks of philosophy 
in terms of human experience and values. But his 
philosophy has been pruned of dead twigs and super- 
ficial foliage down to the living tree. 

What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 

Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over hate; 

And shall not loveliness be loved forever? 

Wisdom and beauty—yes, they shall yet be loved. 

The old tragedian is assured of it. And notwith- 
standing the universal blindness and barbarism of 
men, despite the slurs of enemies, he can “hold a hand 
uplifted over hate’—and wait. If the stars fought 
for Sisera, there are forces, elemental and inherent 
in human evolution, that fight on the side of the 
champions of freedom and truth. The conflict may 
waver at times. There may be set-backs. The reac- 
tionaries may have their innings. But the ultimate 
victory is not dependent on the meager achievements 
of any one man or any single age, perhaps not entirely 
on man’s half-wisdom in any age. Knowledge is 
essential. Euripides has always put intelligence above 
blindness and superstition. That is why he is now in 
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exile. But there is something else, he feels, beyond 
man’s conscious intelligence that works along with 
human intelligence and gives that human intelligence 
an opportunity now and then to take the helm. Some- 
thing—a “law”’ of nature, a concatenation and inte- 
gration of life’s forees—that breaks through the bar- 
riers of creed and custom by which man has so often 
obstructed his own progress, and drives on towards 
better things. The breath of life blows through the 
world, and the decadence of fourth-century Athens or 
any other civilization is not the end of the story. 


Knowledge, we are not foes! 

I seek thee diligently; 

But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee; 

Blowing to beautiful things, 

On amid dark and light, 

Till life through the trammelings 

Of customs that are not right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings, 
Glorying to God in the height. 


So the old tragedian will furnish the “‘Bacchae.”’ 
Others take up the cause after him. The elemental 
mystery and wonder of life will sweep through them 
and beyond them, and they, conscripts of destiny, will 
glory, as he has gloried, in their bright and enviable 
doom. 


in Liberal Religion 


Edwin Fairley 


Any institution with fixed goals is doomed. 
Indoctrination is not a high type of educa- 
Something can be 
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said for it, but not much. Indoctrination did a great 
job in Prussia before the World War, and the world 


tion, religious or secular. 


has been suffering for it ever since. It is the ap- 
proved method in churches of authority which hold 
to “‘the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ In liberal 
religion fixed goals yield to flying goals. Religious 
education in liberal churches seeks not to indoctrinate 
but to make its students really educated, having 
minds of their own, doing their own thinking, making 
up their own reasoned opinions, becoming moral and 
religious forces in the world. 

Indoctrination is outmoded for many reasons: 
it makes ‘‘yes’’ men instead of self-respecting indi- 
viduals; its fixed goals often turn out to be untrue; it 
seeks not independence but conformity; it assumes 
that education is not the drawing out of the capabili- 
ties of students, but the fixing of their minds in pre- 
determined patterns; it is a foe of real progress. The 
scientific method of testing all theories has played 
havoc with many of the fixed goals of the past. See 
what it has done with the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. Emerson sums it up when he says, ‘‘God 
said, I am tired of kings; I suffer them no more.”’ 
The infallible Bible, the infallible church, the fixed 
and final creeds, creation by fiat—all these have gone, 
at least for those who believe in testing thought and 
bringing all things to the judgment of reason. I always 
tremble when I meet a person who tells me he is a 
Channing Unitarian. Channing died in 1842. As 


long as he lived he was in the front ranks of progress. 
If he were living now I have no doubt that he would 
still be growing and going on from the positions he 
occupied nearly a century ago. There is a sort of 
Unitarian orthodoxy, but to me it is sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of indoctrination. 

Religious education has this advantage over 
publicly supported education, that it is free to ex- 
periment as secular education is not, for secular edu- 
cation is heavily weighted in favor of the status quo. 
Religious education can teach students to evaluate, 
to criticize, and to choose the best after careful study. 
This is a privilege not to be lightly valued or carelessly 
thrown away in favor of any scheme of indoctrination, 
however specious. Further, indoctrination has failed 
in many cases where it has been tried. The classic 
instance is Hartshorne’s report of pupils who were 
given an intensive course in honesty only to find that 
they were slightly less honest after instruction than 
before. 

Instead of a fixed curriculum with fixed goals, I 
would have pupils and teachers embark on a coopera- 
tive course on some purposeful enterprise which the 
children should have a hand in selecting, and which 
would engage their interest. I have in mind such 
enterprises as are described in Sweet and Fahs’s ‘‘Ex- 
ploring Religion with Eight Year Olds’’; Perkins’s 
“Others Call It God”; and Hartshorne and Lotz’ 
“Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching.’ 
An instance of what I mean is the case of a class which 
embarked on a study of racial prejudice which was 
suggested to them by the fact that they had a preju- 
dice against Italians, ‘‘Wops,” as they called them. 
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There was first a study of great Italians, some appre- 
ciation of Italian contributions to art, music, and 
literature. Then came personal contacts with Ital- 
ians, a visit to a settlement house in an Italian neigh- 
borhood, and finally a joint picnic and entertainment 
with some Italian children, with the result that at 
the end of the project prejudice was gone and appre- 
ciation had taken its place. 

Such a procedure seems to me to be wider, deeper, 
higher, and better than any textbook instruction could 
possibly be. A number of other subjects for class 
study suggest themselves: nationalism versus inter- 
nationalism, war and peace, unemployment, moral 
standards. I should be especially hospitable to any 
subject the solution of which would throw light into 
the dark places in our present civilization. This 
should be approached in a broad-minded spirit, a 
willingness to hear both sides, all sides, and to come 


to such conclusions as reason approves. Under this 
procedure the place of the teacher becomes much 
more important and more attractive. He becomes a 
learner too, and searches with his pupils for the right 
solution. He does not take sides or do the thinking 
for the classes, but he does become an umpire who sees 
that all sides have a hearing, and at all times is ready 
to guide and to inspire. 

We live in a world of change. Our children are 
bound to have a different world from that which we 
have. To fit them for the new world which is inevit- 
able, they need not so much a set of rules handed 
down from their elders, as self-reliance, open minds, 
cooperative spirits, and an ability to evaluate theories 
in the light of experience, so that they may be fitted 
for an age of change. Liberal religion cannot be 
content with any program of education which aims 
at less than this. 


Hitler Exiles Mercy 


Charles R. Joy 


¥} country for twelve miles round.’ We were 
sitting in a back room in Berlin; the windows 
and doors were shut; we spoke in low voices 
of what was happening in Germany today. The story 
of one man touched and stirred me. He had been a 
teacher. The time, however, had come when he could 
no longer in honor teach the doctrines which Adolf 
Hitler demanded that teachers impart to their pupils. 
He could not himself subscribe to them, he could not, 
therefore, teach them, nor could he send his children 
to the German schools where they were taught. 
He voluntarily resigned his teacher’s job, and decided 
to leave the country. The government allowed him 
his pension. He sold his house, and was permitted to 
take the money out of the country. He settled in 
Holland, but on the way there he picked up five ragged 
children in Paris and carried them along with him, 
that he might make a home for them in the new land. 
Said my friend to me: “We do not need many such 
men. ‘One such man,’ in Fox’s phrase, ‘shakes the 
country for twelve miles round.’ ”’ 
The story moves me for different reasons. This 
voluntary exile was not a Jew. He was the kind of 
Christian liberal that I should like to be myself. And 
the nobility of his attitude stirred the German govern- 
ment to unwonted generosity. If the story were 
always as pleasant as this one, the tale I have to tell 
would be a different one. ee 
Germany itself knows very little of the atrocities 
that have been committed on the Communists, 
Social Democrats, liberals, and Jews by Hitler’s 
Storm Troopers during the last year and a half. 
What it does know has filled the hearts of right-think- 
ing Germans with grave concern, and dissatisfaction 
with governmental gangsters is growing intense 
throughout Germany, though it dares not as yet be- 
come strongly vocal. Within Germany, however, 
comparatively little is known, though the truth 
is gradually leaking out. And no casual visitor in 
Germany, no matter how intelligent he may be, can 
find out much of what is happening in the prisons, in 
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the concentration camps, among the various groups 
which the government calls ‘politically unreliable.”’ 
It is when one travels to Holland, to France, to 
Czechoslovakia, to Poland, and other countries that 
bound Germany round about, and sees the wreckage 
that has drifted to those shores of refuge from the 
stormy waters of the Third Reich, whipped to frenzy 
by Nazi hates and fears, that he begins to realize the 
full enormity of the crime against civilization that 
Hitler has committed. 

In Prague there are several societies which are 
trying to administer relief to those opponents of 
Fascism who have escaped with their lives across the 
frontier to find shelter in Czechoslovakia. Let me 
give two case histories from the records of one of these 
committees, told in brief summary. 

T. Berlin. He was an anti-fascist, and was de- 
nounced to the S. A. Motor Troop. He was taken 
to their rooms, beaten by the S. A. leader in the pres- 
ence of his sweetheart with iron rods. He was then 
placed against a wall while the S. A. men amused 
themselves in shooting around his body and between 
his legs. He was then released. Later he was taken 
by Troops 64-6 and 22-6 and received the same treat- 
ment. He was then delivered to the police and locked 
up in a cold cellar for three weeks, where he was regu- 
larly beaten. He became very sick, and was taken 
by the secret police to the notorious Columbia House, 
from which he somehow managed to escape. For 
two months he lay in the house of friends in a nervous 
collapse, and in March, 1934, he slipped across the 
border. In Prague he was treated by Dr. V. for 
broken ribs, crushed kidneys, and shattered nerves. 

Dr. Seutsehuschin. This man refused to bring 
accusations against a vice-president of the police and 
a socialist physician, so efforts were made to bring 
him to reason. He was beaten repeatedly with a 
rubber hose for three days. The third day the beat- 
ings were particularly severe. For an hour he was 
beaten by the guard until the straw on which he lay 
was covered with blood. The guard was then re- 
lieved, and after a half-hour respite the beating began 
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again. Two upper teeth were knocked out, the 
lower ones loosened so that they fell out later, the 
bridge of his nose was broken, his upper lip split. Dr. 
S. then gathered all the strength he had and hit the 
trooper who was beating him on the face. A number 
of the S. A. men then fell upon him and beat him so 
that he was unconscious for three days. Dr. Ziem, 
the Standardenartz, told him he was lucky to be alive. 
“You have taken the liberty of resisting an 8S. A. man 
in the performance of his duty.” His wounds were 
superficially sewed up and he was told that he would 
be allowed to go on condition that he would make no 
mention of what had occurred. He signed an affidavit 
saying that he was perfectly satisfied with the treat- 
ment he had received and had no complaints to make. 
He was kept in prison for about eleven months, when 
he was ordered to leave the Reich. 

These are typical cases. I could tell tales more 
horrible than these, but I would not run the danger of 
exaggeration. It is through the hell of such experi- 
ences that thousands of prisoners and refugees have 
passed. Others, more fortunate, have simply been de- 
prived of every means of self-support, and so com- 
pelled to flee from starvation to other lands, where 
their lot is still difficult and precarious. James G. 
McDonald, the High Commissioner for German 
Refugees, appointed by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, has reported that permanent homes have 
been found for 20,000 refugees, most of them Jews, 
but many Christians among them. The total tale of 
tragedy will never be told. 

“No,” said the manager of my hotel in Berlin, 
“there isn’t any persecution of the Jews in Germany. 
They are treated as they always were.” His lip 
curled in disgust. “Only the dirty, mean Jews, 
who came in from Poland and Russia after the war, 
have left. They took all the places and we Germans 
could not get jobs. We are glad to get rid of them. 
They will never come back even though they have 
German passports.” 

Hitler has brought Germany for a brief moment 
out of black despair. But in imprisoning or exiling 
all those who have dissented from his lawless methods, 
he has cast away the spiritual heritage of his people. 
The German people will regain their soul at last, but 
the moment is a dark one for all the friends of Germany. 

* * * 


VICTOR FRIEND IN ALABAMA 
Lyman Ward 


In the great pine belt of South Central Alabama may be 
found a neat, white church. The spacious lot, the shining col- 
umns, the open door—all bespeak hospitality. Cohasset has a 
habitation and a name, even though it may not be found upon 
the maps. The great Federal highway, number thirty-one, runs 
a little north of Cohasset, which is about one hundred miles 
southwest from Montgomery. 

Some of the great pines are yet to be seen in this vicinity. 
As we neared the church, I asked some men who were hewing 
a great pine log, fully fifty feet long, the direction to the church. 
I thought, as I passed along, that I was reliving the entire life 
of that community so far as the timber interests are concerned. 
Here were men working with the broad axe just as men had 
done at the very first of the timber industry, while not so many 
miles away, at Chapman, is to be found one of the largest and 
most modern of all the sawmills in the South. (Many of my 
readers may recall that Chapman was the home of the late 


Greeley McGowin, our best known layman in the South, and 
that he was the president of this lumber company.) 

All this section is made famous by a few families, and at 
Cohasset the name to conjure with is Foshee. A half-century 
ago, perhaps, two brothers of this name married sisters and 
moved into the same house, to begin housekeeping and to make 
themselves farmers and business men. Their chief business was 
the timber industry. After years of work, they built themselves 
each a separate home, and when fortune had smiled sufficiently 
upon them, they divided their combined property into two parts 
and the one allowed the other to take his choice. So the years 
were spent, and until death separated these brothers there was 
never a shadow of disagreement. One of the brothers, James, 
fell heir to a great house, where so many of our scattered friends 
have found a welcome during all these later years, and it is this 
family with the sons who are largely responsible for the white 
church in the woods. Mrs. James Foshee is still the lady bounti- 
ful, and goes bravely on, although her husband passed away three 
or four years ago. Sam Foshee, a son, is at home, and he was the 
moving spirit at the Convention. 

The Convention assembled Friday afternoon, November 2. 
Sessional committees were appointed and much routine work 
was disposed of. The occasional sermon was to have been given by 
our State Superintendent, the Rev. Henry T. Crumpton of Camp 
Hill. Mr. Crumpton was very anxious for our Alabama friends 
to know the Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher, of Laurel, Miss., and in- 
vited him to take his place as the occasional preacher. Mr. 
Pilcher is a native of Louisiana, a graduate of Tulane University, 
and a most engaging man. Hespoke persuasively on the subject 
of duty and service. All were much impressed, and we shall 
hope for a useful career for this most promising young man. The 
Superintendent’s report was well received. The old officers of 
the Convention were re-elected. Saturday morning at eleven 
o’clock, the Rev. Warren Ballou Brigham, of Brewton, was the 
preacher. Mr. Brigham brought us a message of courage for these 
days of doubt and fear. : 

In the afternoon the women’s meeting was held with the 
state president, Mrs. Irma Conine Gabbett, of Camp Hill, pre- 
siding. The business of the women was reported for the past year 
and a healthy state was found to exist among the various Mission 
Circles. Mrs. Victor Friend of Melrose, Mass., delivered an 
eloquent address. Mrs. Friend made a plea for understanding 
among our churches and people, particularly stressing the fact 
that local conditions called for varying loyalties. I have sel- 
dom, if ever, heard a finer address given to our women. Mrs. 
Gabbett and her associates were re-elected for another year. 

The Convention banquet was held in the church Saturday 
night. The State Superintendent served as toastmaster, and a 
whimsical and really charming one he proved to be. The presi- 
dent of the Convention, Mr. Harper Weed of Ariton, Mr. Ward 
of Camp Hill, Mr. Pilcher of Laurel, and perhaps one or two 
others, made brief responses. Mr. Herbert E. Woodruff of 
Opelika made a capital address, telling what the American Le- 
gion is doing for the cause of education and peace. Mrs. Friend 
charmed all her new acquaintances with a brief response, while 
Mr. Friend spoke, to the great delight of all, about the work of 
the General Convention. 

Sunday morning opened bright and fair. There had been 
rain Saturday, so that at the noonday meal, served on the grounds 
by the loyal friends, it was necessary to move the tables into the 
church and the front veranda. The speaker of the morning was 
Victor Friend, the president of our General Convention. ‘This is 
the first time in the history of our church in Alabama that the 
president of our General Convention has visited us. To me the 
crowning event was the simple, direct talk of Mr. Friend. He 
discoursed to us, in a conversational way, on dreams. His 
thought was so compelling that, before we realized it, the hour 
was over and Mr. Friend had finished. The regular offering for 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund was taken. The amount col- 
lected was just about the same as last year, a trifle over $40. 
Then another bountiful dinner, served on the grounds, and the 
annual state meeting was at a close. Our hosts were loyal. 
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Their homes were our homes, and the groaning tables are to be 
our despair at all succeeding conventions! 

Universalism in Alabama is at least a century old. Among 
the earliest preachers were McMorris, of Wetumpka, and She- 
hane, who died long ago at Notasulga. Mr. McMorris established 
the first Universalist paper in the state. Dr. J. C. Burruss and 
Dr. D. B. Clayton were the great wheel-horses of our cause for 
fully fifty years. Dr. Burruss, soon after coming to the state, ac- 
quired the Universalist Herald and published it at Notasulga for 
fifty years. Later came A. G. Strain and our own Thomas Chap- 
man. Mr. Chapman was somewhat younger than Strain, and is 
still bravely visiting our scattered churches in a half dozen 
Southern states. 

The story of founding these churches and the awakening of 
these people to our truths is indeed a romantic tale. The late 
John Weed, grandfather of our state president, told me how he 
became converted. He and a friend, fully seventy-five years ago, 
started from what is now Ariton for Eufaula, which was situated 
on the Chattahoochee River, forty-eight miles distant. They 
went in a covered wagon with a load of produce. It took them a 
week to go and return. On the way this friend, the father of the 
late Erasmus Grimmer, of Ariton, told Mr. Weed about Univer- 
salism. By the time John Weed had reached home, he was a 
thorough-going Universalist. A little later, under his lead, a 
church was built and painted white. Across the front of the 
church were these words, ‘‘God is Love.’’ In these days there is 
much talk about laymen taking part in the services where there 
is no minister. This practice has been much in vogue for a full 
century in Alabama. When Mr. Weed lost his wife, no minister 
could be reached. He, therefore, stood over her open grave and 
spoke these words: ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

I am sometimes asked how long our church will last in the 
South. A fine young man asked me that question Sunday morn- 
ing at Cohasset. I had been asked to sit in with the trustees of 
our State Convention. This fine young fellow had come with 
two brothers some forty or fifty miles to be present. There were 
also two or three other young men. All of them were ccllege 
men, some of them having studied at Oxford, in England. I was 
so surprised at the question that I at first could not answer. I 
finally did say on another occasion that day that just as long as we 
had young men who were sufficiently interested to attend our 
business sessions and help in the upkeep of our church the church 
would endure. This thought really consumed me as I looked 
upon Victor Friend and his gracious wife. When a man of af- 
fairs will take time off to visit our churches in the South and to 
spend days with us in the consideration of matters that may seem 
rather trite or commonplace, there can be no real doubt as to 
how long we shall function. The memory of Mr. and Mrs. 


Friend will live forever in all our hearts! 
ok * * 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR MEETINGS 
Harry Adams Hersey 


All of the active ministers of the state, one retired minister, 
and two other ministers not in parish work, attended the twenty- 
second annual Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut State 
Convention and the Universalist Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, in the Church of the Redeemer, West Hartford, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, November 14. All the parishes in 
the state prepared and displayed the publicity exhibit, a new 
feature instituted by vote of the State Convention session in 
Stafford. The secretary had provided uniform mounts, 24 x 30 
inches, and on these were displayed programs, bulletin texts, 
newspaper reports of all sorts, and general parish publicity. One 
minister displayed five annual volumes of published sermons, 
203 in all, representing free space which would have cost an ad- 
vertiser nearly $4,000. Bridgeport featured a large cut of Phineas 
Taylor Barnum, one of the founders of the church, a lay theo- 
logian (and one-time clerk of the Danbury society). All the 
exhibits showed evidences of commendable publicity, and con- 
tained many suggestions for further work along that line. The 


General Sunday School Association sent an effective exhibit of 
religious education material, old and new. 

Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey presided at the Missionary So- 
ciety meeting, and introduced Mrs. I. Wallace Cate, as one who 
had spent nearly forty years with the Japanese people, first as 
wife of our missionary, and later as a teacher with contacts with 
thousands of students. Mrs. Cate gave an informal but intensely 
interesting talk about her experiences and reactions when she 
first went to Japan. Touching upon her personal work and the 
knowledge it gave her, she remarked that the Japanese are most 
decidedly not a militaristic people. She said that, like her hus- 
band, she had found life in the Orient full of love, and that she 
wished to emphasize that fact. ‘“‘When we live among the Japa- 
nese people we love them. When Dr. Cate was sailing from 
Japan he remarked, ‘I feel that I am sailing on a sea of love.’ ” 
She spoke of the many schools in Japan, of which all are very 
proud, of the fact that several of the schools were founded by 
women, and that some aim to give very practical experience in 
the actual duties of life. So limited is the number that can be 
accommodated in the high schools that the examinations are very 
rigid, and some of the unsuccessful applicants die and some com- 
mit suicide. When enrolled they are visibly exceedingly proud. 

The second address of the afternoon was the first of two 
on religious education by two experts in the field. Prof. Edna 
May Baxter, of the Hartford School of Religious Education, spoke 
of ““The Home and the Church School.”’ They are dealing with 
the same child and both profess an interest in its development, 
yet they are found to be dealing with that child from widely dif- 
fering standpoints. Sometimes the child suffers because the 
family and the church are at variance. Probably the home is 
the most really important influence upon the child, at least until 
he begins to go to school and to become a member of different 
groups in society. As he grows older, he becomes a citizen of 
four worlds, the public school world, the church school world, the 
social group world and the home group world. Each of these 
worlds exists comparatively independent of the others, and un- 
aware of what goes on in each and what are the aims. 

“Often in ‘good’ homes the standards are not of the highest 
type, yet we often attribute too much to the influence of the 
‘poor’ home, poor economically. Yet some homes are ‘poor’ by 
reason of domestic conflicts, or of narrow moral concepts, or high 
pressure towards ends which the members desire, or because the 
child is under the care of relatives or servants. 

“The problems which the religious educator faces arise from 
these conflicts and conditions in the child’s home environment. 
There is also a problem arising because the parents are entirely 
unaware of the new methods and approach in modern church 
schools. Sometimes this leads them into one of the most unfor- 
tunate of all offences, unfavorable criticism of the minister 
in the presence of the child. Homes have in late years given us 
another problem. We wish to teach the child to be law-abiding, 
yet the home is even boastfully lawless in flouting the laws which 
it finds inconvenient or distasteful.” 

In closing Miss Baxter said, ‘‘How can we bring the home 
and the church school together? Let the church become more 
concerned with the home life of the child. Let teachers and 
parents dealing with the same age-groups come together. Have 
the church help the parents with the literature of the school and 
in child psychology. Sometimes much can be accomplished by 
bringing the parents and the teachers together socially, and in 
several ways showing them that the church school is a worth- 
while institution. A circulating library of religious education 
material functions helpfully. Fellowship meetings and general 
community meetings afford opportunities for parents of the 
church school child and parents and teachers to get together.” 

Following the address there was a period of questions and 
answers, with many interesting remarks by Mrs. Cate regarding 
experiences in Japan. In replying to an inquiry by a minister as 
to what prayers to teach children in place of certain traditional 
“now-I-lay-me’s,”’ Miss Baxter advised teaching the child to 
pray very simply by at first leading him, specializing upon the 
“thank you” type of prayer and avoiding teaching the child to 
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“ask for” things; also to avoid the rather deadly practice of re- 
peating stated forms of prayer. She recommended as one of 
the very best books on prayer for children, Mrs. Darr’s ‘Chil- 
dren’s Prayers Recorded by Mother.” 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff, of the Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, gave the evening address on “Training Leaders for To- 
day’s World.” After a thorough analysis of conditions and a 
forceful presentation of what today’s world is, a world with an 
abundance of things, yet with an amazing extent of human 
misery, a world for which ‘‘we as citizens of the past two genera- 
tions are partly responsible,” Professor Ratcliff stated the causes 
which have led up to it. The historical causes (our character- 
istic independence, particularly in rural communities, our de- 
nominationalism, our extreme nationalism). A type of restless- 
ness, avoiding difficulties, moving into new regions of freedom. 
An intense period of self-indulgence and ease for two decades 
past. “Somehow we have become laggards in the great march of 
civilization. Our spiritual capacity appears to be that of the 
ten-year-old. We have not lived up to our spiritual and moral 
capacities. What of the future? Can we make the world some- 
thing to be proud of? To do so we must train up a leadership 
deeply concerned with righteousness. This leadership must have 
a new interpretation of what is success in the development of 
personality. Teach that ‘one is a success when he has used life 
constructively.’ We must popularize right living. Above all 
we should develop the conviction that ‘life needs me.’ ”’ 

The Revs. H. Gertrude Coe, Irene Earll, Harold A. Lums- 
den, and William A. Haney participated in the devotional exercises 
of the sessions. 

The secretary presented a telegram of greeting and warm 
personal regard from the Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Kramer, for- 
merly of Bridgeport. 

More than one hundred persons sat down to the bountiful 
dinner served by the ladies of the Hartford church, and enjoyed 
the social hour between services. 

The conference of 1934 is recorded as one of the best in all 
respects, even including the weather. 


* * * 


LABOR THAT REALLY COUNTS 


The minister’s small daughter was sitting on her father’s 
steps, when an inquisitive passer-by accosted her. ‘‘What’s 
your name, little girl?” “Polly.” ‘Polly what?” ‘Just Polly.” 
‘“‘What’s your papa’s name?” “Papa.” “But what does your 
mama call him?” “Jim.” In desperation the inquirer asked, 
“What does your papa do?’”’ ‘“‘He doesn’t do anything. He just 
sits around and reads!” 

The unconscious skill with which the child baffled the 
stranger’s nosiness set her father to chuckling, but he reflected, 
with a sigh, that his daughter’s evaluation of his activities was 
largely shared by his parishioners. Most people still think of 
labor in terms of manual toil. Yet this same minister is a 
notable scholar, an authority in more than one field. 

The minister is not the only member of society who rests 
under the suspicion of being a non-producer. The teacher and 
college professor, the banker, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
traveling salesman, together with the artist and musician, and 
the girl that runs the filing system, are popularly regarded more 
or less as parasites upon the humble toil of the farmer and hod- 
carrier. We are told that all value is the product of labor, and 
the maxim is generally interpreted to mean manual toil. 

Let us concede that hard, back-breaking labor lies at the 
basis of the whole social structure. Let us even grant that such 
labor is largely underpaid and frequently exploited. Yet ask 
yourself how much of the product of such toil would ever have 
been made available for our use, had it not been for the mathe- 
matics of tne engineer, the researches of the chemist and physi- 
cist, which have taught us how to turn raw ore into high-speed 
steel, or coal oil into gasoline, or coal tar into indispensable 
chemicals and dyes. How could our children ever have been 
anything but clodhoppers, had it not been for the schools and 


churches which stimulated their minds, taught them new values, 
opened to them the treasures of past experience, fed their souls 
with the loftiest visions, the deepest truths, that the greatest 
souls have achieved? 

What causes the collapse of our industrial prosperity, but 
the failure of the best minds to keep pace with the growing com- 
plexity of the social order, of humanity at large to maintain the 
loftiest ideals of character and conscience? Upon what does re- 
covery wait? Not upon the toil of the manual worker, but upon 
the discovery or the development of intelligent leadership. 

Labor? It is not sweat of the brow the world needs so much 
as sweat of brain and agony of soul, until a new world shall be 
born out of the wreck of the old.—Minneapolis Journal. 


* * * 


THE ORANGE MEMORIAL 


The recently erected World War Memorial in Orange, Mass., 
has received some favorable comment from those who see in it 
a departure from the usual wild-eyed fighting doughboy armed 
to the teeth and ready to kill. The committee which created the 
idea embodied in this memorial, had hoped for something more 
constructive than a statue, such as added shelf room in the local 
library for international literature and peace material, or an en- 
dowed hospital bed. This idea did not meet with general ap- 
proval, however. A statue for the park was called for, and it 
became the concern of the committee to erect something with a 
peace attitude rather than another advertisement for the arma- 
ment manufacturers. It is not extreme in its peace message, but 
it is a step in the right direction and does not glorify the idea 
of war. 

The memorial shows a doughboy truly enough, but not a 
fighter. He is depicted as a returned soldier—sober, thoughtful, 
and perhaps disillusioned. He is seated. His arm is about a 
young lad to whom it may be supposed he is telling the experi- 
ences of the war, the horrors of it, the futility of it, the chaos 
recovery from which will require years, perhaps generations. 
Much can be read into the two bronze figures, but a bronze tablet 
insures a correct interpretation. 

A draped prophetic figure is depicted standing upon the 
broken instruments of war, and with arm outstretched calling 
attention to the inscription in large plain letters—a solemn 
pledge—“‘It Shall Not Be Again.” 


* * * 


JUST A CENTURY AGO 
Black List 
We are reluctantly compelled to place the names of some of 
our delinquents upon the black list. We shall commence with 
one. If others, who manifest a fixed determination not to pay, do 
not learn wisdom from the fate which has befallen him, their 
names will be exposed in the same manner. 


Simeon Bacon, 
Of South Boston, Mass. 


is owing for the first, second, and third volumes of our paper, 
There are many others who are indebted to the same amount. 
Let them take warning. 


Notice to Correspondents 


The article from ““An Unknown Friend” is inadmissible. We 
do not question his good intentions; but he should realize that 
good intentions alone do not render a man competent to write 
for the press. 

“Charles” came too late for this number. 

“Delta” is received, but we have not had time to examine 
it. 

“Theta” is laid under the table, among our waste paper. 
The writer may rest assured, that, if he sends us any more of the 
same character, a similar fate will attend them.—From The Uni- 
versalist and Ladies’ Repository, Oct. 11, 1834. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE FIRST OF THE THOUSAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the editorial to which you expect ‘‘a thou- 
sand or more caustic reactions.’’ I should hate to see you dis- 
appointed, so I hasten to make sure that you get at least one. 

My opinion of your editorial, like the editorial itself, is more 
or less mixed. To your opening statement, that the people have 
given President Roosevelt an overwhelming vote of confidence, 
no one can take exception. But if this endorsement was given 
to him because of his ‘‘gentleness and firmness, courage and cau- 
tion, insight and humility,” why did not the equally admirable 
qualities which you yourself have attributed to Herbert Hoover 
win endorsement for him two years ago? 

I had the impression that you called yourself an independent 
in politics, but here you refer to your partisanship. Of course 
you are right in thinking that intelligent opposition is desirable, 
but it looks a little as though you approved of it only from men 
you like—or is it that you do not consider opposition from people 
you don’t like intelligent? 

Reading on, I see that you proclaim your independence by 
regretting the big majority for Copeland and stating that you 
voted for Norman Thomas. Probably Thomas is a better man 
than Copeland, or the Republican candidate. But would you 
have voted for him if you had thought he might be elected, and 
that his election would give a big impetus to the Socialist cause? 

With what you say about Ritchie and Curley and Sinclair 
and Hiram Johnson I am in complete sympathy. 

I too say, “Poor old Massachusetts!”” But if betting on 
horse races and dog races is an evil as great as booze, it follows 
that booze is as great an evil as betting on horse races and dogs 
races. Did you say, “Poor old Massachusetts’ when she voted 
for booze? 

And now we come to your “logical conclusion,” which 
strikes me as particularly illogical. ‘It is a good thing for the 
country to back up the President,’ you say. But the President 
has given every indication of being one of the people whom you 
condemn because they think the credit of the United States is 
inexhaustible. The enormous sums which have been poured out 
for relief, to make work in some cases and in other cases to pay 
people for not working, were not spent without his consent. 

Usually when some one says “‘all intelligent, right-minded 
people think” this or that, it isn’t so. There are intelligent 
and right-minded people on both sides of most questions. But it 
seems fair to say that all intelligent people recognize that this 
lavish use of money—money collected from Republican taxpayers 
as well as Democratic—had a great deal to do with the election 
results, and that all right-minded people consider this deplorable. 

The Administration has been spending money as if the 
Treasury were indeed inexhaustible, and, as you truly say, “‘the 
country has said, in loud, clear tones, ‘Push on!’”’ But “Push 
on” to you means “Stop. Turn back.’ You interpret the vote 
as a mandate for retrenchment, economy, prying loose the 
thousands on the relief rolls who have no business there. You 
might as well call it a mandate to re-enact prohibition or rescue 
the Constitution from oblivion. 

Logical? Oh, no! Just a pathetic case of wish-thinking. 

A.F. 


Oh aE 


BOICOURT AND LIQUOR 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

The following paragraphs from a recent sermon preached by 
the Rev. William Boicourt, pastor of the United Church, present 
some phases of a question now much before the church: 

We shall get nowhere in our comprehension of this problem 
unless we remember that the liquor question is not new. It an- 
tedates Prohibition by more than two and one-half millenniums. 
Five hundred years before Christ Confucianism warned, “‘Sternly 
keep yourself from drink,” and Buddhists said, “The man who 


gives himself to intoxicating liquors, he, even in this world, digs 
up his own root.” 

We shall be led astray, too, if we imagine that the problem is 
almost wholly American. Many believe that Europe “knows 
how to use and not abuse” liquors. It is not true. Alcoholism, 
as a curse, varies in degree, in some countries as compared with 
others, but everywhere it is a curse. In February of 1933 a 
sermon was preached in Mulhouse by Pastor Charles Dombre. 
Speaking of groups who trouble the city, he says, according to a 
printed copy in the hands of Mr. Boicourt, and of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation: 

“T am thinking in the first place of tavern-keepers. To 
hear them talk they are simply the most honest of merchants. 
They wouldn’t hurt anybody. They pay their taxes and, in ad- 
dition, since they sell products from which the state has already 
derived revenue, they contribute in their fashion to reduce the 
deficit. Everything is for the best. The result? Well, indeed, 
we shall see in another week. It will be the Carnival, and once 
more the streets will belong to the miserable crowds that the 
tavern is poisoning. So, since we have no means of preventing 
it, we shall stay in our own homes. It is the best we can do. 
And from Sunday to Tuesday alcohol will be sold until three 
o’clock in the morning. . . . This monstrous flower (the Carni- 
val) blooms for three days, but during the entire year its roots 
absorb the better part of the hearts of our people, suck up their 
energies and fatten on moral and material goods appropriated. 
Are there not enough insane in asylums and innocent victims in 
slums and hospitals? Enough of tears and ruin, that the church 
with one impulse should stand up and, embracing all these un- 
happy people in one expression of great pity, ery into the ears of 
such as think that all is for the best in this best of worlds: Now 
itisenough. The sellers of aleohol trouble our city.” 

xe 
Shirley, Mass. 


* * 


.GIVE CONSUMERS A FAIR DEAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader of November 3 presents a “‘straw”’ indicative of 
the most noticeable trend in the thought of today. Of the ten 
“reactions” in that issue, four were on economic topics. This is 
in response to a suggestion in one of them for views on ‘‘Profit.”’ 
A definition is first in order. As now understood, profit is the 
balance of selling price after meeting all costs of production, 
taxes, interest and other charges. Profit is divided into dividend 
and surplus, the latter being ordinarily 30 to 50 percent of profit. 

Cost and profit are simply terms made necessary by capi- 
talistic bookkeeping to camouflage excessive price to consumers. 
Suppose, for instance, cost was made up of operating expense, 
taxes, and other charges, and a reasonable dividend on invested 
capital, and the product sold at that price. There would be no 
value to be designated “‘profit,’’ yet ail values now entering into 
the selling price, except one, would have been included. The one 
left out represents corporation surplus, the vicious, unrighteous 
factor of profit that from the moral standpoint is legalized lar- 
ceny. 

Some counts in the corporation surplus indictment: 

First. By and large, the sale of goods is made possible 
simply because there are people to buy. The market is ready 
made for the seller. He has done nothing to produce it. It is 
customary for a seller to pay a commission to those who bring 
him business, but in the retail trade especially it would be prac- 
tically impossible to pay buyers a commission. There is one way, 
however, for the seller to discharge his obligations to buyers, 
that is, to make his price just equivalent to a dividend repre- 
senting a fair interest on invested capital. This eliminates profit 
in its objectionable sense, and by the same token increases buying 
power. 

Second. Corporate surplus is a part of profit that never 
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becomes a part of national income. It is held for a time in the 
company treasury, and ultimately spent internally in plant de- 
velopment or extension that increases the value of the company 
stock, without consideration on the part of the stockholders. 
Customers of the United States Steel Company paid for its 
products sufficiently high prices to carry the price of its common 
stock, on which not a dollar had ever been paid, to $261 a 
share in 1929. Customers paid the company the value repre- 
sented, instead of the stockholders. This practice is particularly 
censurable in the case of a public utility, because it has been 
granted a monopoly; customers can buy of no one else. To il- 
lustrate, a public utility changed hands in 1928, control was 
bought by an outside interest on the basis of a valuation of about 
$21,000,000, but only $4,250,000 had ever been paid into the 
company treasury by its stockholders. A professional appraisal 
showed an actual value of $17,750,000. In other words the cus- 
tomers of this company had been mulcted of $13,500,000, were 
overcharged that much, the stockholders getting the benefit, 
they had besides received large dividends, as high as 30 percent 
one year. 

Third. Corporate surplus is largely responsible for the sky- 
rocketing of stock prices in 1928-29. Industrial corporations 
usurped banking functions, they loaned scores of millions ‘‘on 
the street”? that fanned the speculative hysteria and defeated 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve System to check wild specu- 
lation. 

Walter Stuart Kelley. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


HIGH PRAISE FOR DR. HUNTLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some time ago I saw in the Leader an account of the work 
being done by Dr. George E. Huntley in Peabody, Mass. It was 
just the kind of work we might naturally expect from a man who 
does things intelligently and who is interested in his calling. Last 
summer when I was at Ferry Beach I heard several speak favor- 
ably about the splendid work being done by Dr. Huntley. It 
appears to me that it might be a fine idea to select some of the 
men in our ministry and study the methods they practice. For 
more than thirty years I have observed Dr. Huntley, and his 
success has been an inspiration tome. Some of these days when 
I can get away from my work for a few days I am going to 
Peabody to observe him in his work. I feel confident that it 
will be worth while to me personally and to the church I serve. 
Dr. Huntley is a man of high ideals, a worker, and deeply conse- 
erated. He is the kind of man that good Dr. Atwood of blessed 
memory used to say he wished he could multiply a hundred 
times. I wish we could multiply him a thousand times. 

J.D. Herrick. 

Towanda, Penn. 

* * 


JUSTICE FOR NEGROES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let us treat with justice and in the true spirit of Christianity 
our colored people and we need not fear communism among 
them. Nine Negro boys (or is it seven at present?) sentenced to 
die for the alleged attack upon one white girl is a horrible in- 
dictment of our civilization and Christianity. For surely not all 
are guilty! Of course, those Negroes are a filthy and immoral 
type, but who is to blame for that condition, the Negroes or the 
state which raises such an illiterate and low type? 

Oh, I am not blaming any one state, or even a certain group 
of states, for such conditions, for the same prejudice and hatred 
exist in all states. 

Some time last winter a radical (?) Methodist minister here 
opened his church for an anti-lynching meeting. The audience, 
I am sorry to say, was composed of Negroes and communists; 
the good Christian people were conspicuous by their absence. 

I am sincerely hoping that the Federal Government will 
some day come to the rescue, financially and otherwise, of our 
colored people as it is doing at present for unemployed and 


poverty-stricken white people. Such conditions—poverty and 
hunger—make communists of both races. 

Of course the cost will rest on the tax-payers, but better in- 
crease our assessments and keep communism with all its at- 
tending horrors from our doors. 

Coelestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

x Ox 


PRAISES JOHN DEWEY’S LAST BOOK — 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial on Dr. Stafford’s ‘Religion Meets the Modern 
Mind” moves me to remark that a comparison of this book with 
John Dewey’s ““A Common Faith’’ is exceedingly profitable. 
Both these authors have the one aim, viz., to present a view of 
religion consistent with the knowledge of today. Both are very 
able, learned and profound, unquestionably sincere and deeply 
earnest, evidently actuated by the noblest motives. And they are 
equally assured, as far as I can see, of knowing the truth of the 
matter discussed. Yet they differ toto coelo. Dr. Dewey would 
throw overboard practically the whole of Dr. Stafford’s ‘‘theol- 
ogy’ as not a help, but a hindrance, to the achievement of re- 
ligious values. 

I think I have suggested an interesting problem. What ex- 
planation is there of the fact that two so eminent scholars and 
thinkers disagree so widely? 

Your editorial may well lead many of your readers to get Dr. 
Stafford’s book. I shall be glad if these few lines of mine move 
some of them to read Dr. Dewey’s. I venture to express the 
opinion that the reading of “A Common Faith” will be a turning- 
point in many a young minister’s life. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Center, Mass. 
* o 


QUEER GETTING READY FOR WINTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After a delightful journey to Illinois, during which we 
visited Boulder Dam, Zion National Park, Brice Canyon and 
the Yellowstone and, equally noteworthy, called upon the Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, we are back home again preparing for 
winter, which will soon be upon us if we may believe the white- 
crowned sparrows which have returned to herald the fact from 
the shrubbery in the garden. 

This year we have found that getting ready for winter is 
quite a task. The hot summer sun had destroyed many things 
in our absence. The perennials weathered through, but the an-+ 
nuals will have to be replaced by other kinds more suited to the 
months which are before us. Sweet-peas, snapdragons and cine- 
rarias have been planted, and are growing with unusual vigor. 
The little cineraria and snapdragon plants are ready for setting 
out in the garden and the sweet-peas are about-two feet high. 

Bignonia venusta has taken complete possession of the 
south wall of the garage, and is trailing over the front and the 
roof. It bore its first blossoms this year and is thickly budded 
for its best display, which occurs through the winter. The avo- 
cado tree will ripen its first fruit this year. Between fifty and 
sixty huge pear-shaped fruit are hanging almost hidden by the 
leaves. They will ripen from January to March. Dr. Reifsnider 
planted the tree a little over three years ago. A perfect specimen 
of camelia flower opened this week and is the high-light of the 
garden just now. The pansy border has gone, and ranunculus 
has been put in its place for flowers in January. 

Roses which were given a rest at mid-summer are beginning 
to bloom again, and with cooler weather, which we are now hav- 
ing, will display their full beauty without having the petals 
scorched by the blistering sun, as frequently happens to red 
roses in the warmer seasons. Chrysanthemums are opening 
with promise of a beautiful display in another week or two, 
which is a sure sign that winter is just about here. When it 
comes we hope to be ready for it in the garden. 


Ray Cranmer. 
Santa Paula, Calif. 
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Dr. Douglas Horton’s Sermons 


Taking a City. By Douglas Horton. 
(Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit. Harper and 
Brothers. $1.00.) 


Douglas Horton helped to introduce 
Karl Barth’s theology to American readers 
by translating his book, ‘‘Word of God and 
Word of Man.” Whatever we may say of 
Barth’s theology as a system, it has a 
note of urgency and a temper of earnestness 
which really belong in good preaching, 
and perhaps it is Barth’s influence that we 
find in Dr. Horton’s sermons. For they 
are not polite essays on topics of academic 
interest, nor are they expositions of the 
meaning of a heritage from the past. 
They are forthright expressions of a sensi- 
tive man’s concern that his hearers shall 
know evil when they see it, know how to 
meet it, in their own hearts and in society, 
and know that God stands within the 
shadow keeping watch above His own. 
And so they compel attention, which is 
much better than at once compelling 
assent, for the preacher’s job is to bring a 
man face to face with Truth, not to secure 
his endorsement of the sermon. There is a 
quality in these sermons that makes us 
think of good hammer-strokes. They hit 
the nail without waste of energy. 

The sermons do not argue God; they 
come out of an experience of God, so that 
the hearer, or reader, is sure that the 
preacher knows whereof the preacher 
speaks when, for example, he pictures 
people who “sit loose to the circumstances 
of this existence, but have a firm grip on 
the things that are eternal.” It is with 
these eternal things and their impact upon 
life that Dr. Horton is concerned. 

To select but one example, the sermon, 
“T was there when they crucified my 
Lord,”’ we are reminded that most of us 
exert ourselves to forget the evils that 
confront us. Psychiatrists know how 
many people become mentally sick be- 
cause, in fear, they run away from life. 
Again, many try to get rid of evil by ex- 
plaining it away; if they can only devise 
an explanation they can be calmer about 
it. Does not that prove that they are on 
the right track? But Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem to face evil. It is only men’s 
determination to make good come out of 
evil that brings out any good whatsoever. 
Jesus “recognized in himself the channel 
of God’s grace to overcome evil.” So he 
rode to Jerusalem. 

Now many could say something like 
that and win our assent; we should go 
away a little more disposed to challenge 
evil courageously. But Dr. Horton goes 
farther and it is here that the touch of dis- 
tinction appears. ‘‘What Jesus did was 
to let each chain of wrong, when it reached 
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him, come to an end in him.” Boldly, 
Horton suggests how easy it would be to 
edit Luke 23 “‘in the spirit of our day,” 
and after describing the accusation against 
Jesus attribute to him a response full of 
resentment. “‘Damn these men, I’ll get 
them yet!” But Jesus said, ‘Father, for- 
give them.” Jesus annihilated there a 
train of evil consequences of evil inten- 
tions. Just so “‘the call today is for men 
and women whose souls are great enough 
to receive the gangrenous streams that 
are running through the hearts of men, 
to receive them and never let them issue 
forth again. To bear the brunt of self- 
ishness, to feel the wash of hysteria, to 
admit them to our hearts, and there to 
abolish them from life! Strange God of 
power, that thou shouldst have given to us 
the power to administer eternal death to 
evil!”’ 

I commend these sermons to ministers 
because there is in them a realism, a pro- 
phetic directness, and a determination to 
translate ideas into action which is of the 
essence of great preaching. One sermon I 
wish I could put into the hands of many, 
many mothers, so tenderly and beautifully 
does it interpret the supreme service God 
asks of mothers. And one I shall show to 
some young people, because it talks about 
what it really means to put away childish 
things and put on manliness. For the 
whole collection I am grateful. 


* * 
We See Jesus. By William Pierson 
Merrill. (Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit. 
$1.00.) 


Dr. Merrill, of the Brick Church, New 
York, has been preaching from his influ- 
ential pulpit an earnest, practical, liberal 
message for twenty-three years. At the 
same time he has been putting his convic- 
tions to the test in many forms of leader- 
ship in the cause of peace and world 
friendship. He was one of those re- 
sponsible for the challenge to the mis- 
sionary societies to rethink missions. 
His sermons naturally reflect the maturity 
of judgment such a record implies, and it 
is good to find that Dr. Merrill is still call- 
ing his hearers to a religion “that would 
impress the world today with its reality, 
its worth, its power.” And a simple, 
thoroughgoing following of Jesus, “‘do- 
ing the things which he says,’ even if we 
spend less time and breath calling him 
“Lord, Lord,” is such a religion. All the 
way down Christian history, Dr. Merrill 
reminds us, we see the contrast between 
“the Christianity which says what the 
Lord has done, and the Christianity which 
does what the Lord has said.”” Important 
as the former has been, it is the latter that 
we need today. And these sermons are 
earnest pleadings for more men and 
women to set forth this way of life. 


Biography in the Bible 
250 Bible Biographies. By Frank S. 

Mead. (Harper.) 

A biography to a page! “Thumb-nail 
sketches of the men and women of the 
Bible.’’ Of course all kinds of people are 
in this gallery of portrait sketches. It is 
really extraordinary how many individuals 
there are, mentioned in the Bible, about 
whom enough is known (or, rather, said) 
to give them a place in this “‘Who’s Who.”’ 
The sketches are often cleverly made and 
full of homiletical suggestion. At the foot 
of each page the Scripture references are 
given. A handy volume to keep alongside 
Moffatt’s translations of the Old and 


New Testaments. 
Pe ee 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Unifying Christian ideals, purposes and 
projects are written large, and divisive de- 
nominationalism is written not at all, in 
reports and impressions of the first annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, held at Grace Congregational 
Church in Framingham, Nov. 12-14. 

The essential religion underlying this 
endeavor at a united Protestantism in 
Massachusetts is congenial to those of the 
Free Church Fellowship, and Unitarians 
and Universalists had their place in the 
program and procedures of the Framing- 
ham meeting. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, who 
heads the Departments of Social Relations 
of both the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Council, spoke on ‘‘Under- 
standing Hitler’s Germany,” and conducted 
the forum following the address by Kirby 
Page on “The Economics of the Kingdom 
of God.” Herbert C. Parsons, president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, dis- 
cussed “‘What Present-Day Life is Doing 
to Our Boys and Girls.” 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend was re-elected a 
vice-president to serve with Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns, dynamic and _liberal- 
minded Methodist leader, again chosen 
president, and Professor John M. Ratcliff 
of the Tufts College School of Religion was 
elected a member-at-large. Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel of the Universalist church in 
Lynn, Mass., relinquished his work as 
secretary by reason of the press of other 
duties. Mrs. Samuel L. Elberfeld was 
named among the directors. 

The three-day program opened im- 
pressively with Kirby Page showing what 
he held to be the irreligion and the prac- 
tical absurdity in our frontierless civiliza- 
tion of maldistributed wea!th, competi- 
tion, and the profit motive. The economics 
of the kingdom of God, he sail, would 
reverse all three of these situations. 
“When you say the Lord’s Prayer, you are 
praying for the end of capitalism,” he as- 

(Continued on page 1602) 
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REFRESHING OUR MEMORY 
ABOUT THE PILGRIMS 
Puritan, Separatist, Pilgrim 

In the Church of England dissensions, 
which began early in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, the Puritans aimed to reform the 
church from within. Others, despairing 
of this, left the church and became known 
as Separatists. Of these, some were put to 
death because of their beliefs, some re- 
canted, others fled to Holland. 

In 1606 a congregation of Separatists 
was formed at Scrooby, about 150 miles 
from London, John Robinson being the 
minister, William Brewster the ruling 
elder, and William Bradford one of their 
number. Green, the historian, says: ‘‘Their 
meetings soon drew down the heavy hand 
of the law, and the little company re- 
solved to seek a refuge in other lands; but 
their first attempt at flight was prevented, 
and when they made another their wives 
and children were seized at the very mo- 
ment of entering the ship. At last, how- 
ever, the magistrates were glad to be rid 
of them, and the fugitives found shelter 
at Amsterdam.” The Scrooby company 
removed to Leyden in 1609, and some of 
their number sailed on the Speedwell to 
Southampton and on the Mayflower to 
America in 1620. 

The Pilgrim Fathers 

In commenting on their departure from 
Leyden, Bradford wrote of himself and his 
companions as pilgrims, in the scriptural 
sense. Specifically applied to the Plym- 
outh Colony, the name Pilgrims was first 
used in 1798 and Pilgrim Fathers in 1799, 
so far as known. 

The Pilgrims’ Objectives 

A great hope and inward zeal they had 
of laying some good foundation, or at least 
to make some way thereunto, for ye propa- 
gating & advancing ye gospell of ye king- 
dom of Christ in those remote parts of ye 
world; yea, though they should be but 
even as stepping-stones unto others for 
ye performing of so great a work. 

It was granted ye dangers were great, 
but not desperate; the difficulties were 
many, but not invincible-—From Brad- 
ford’s History. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Jeanette E. Perkins, Supervisor 
Primary Department, Riverside church 
school, New York City, visited the G. S. 
S. A. office recently while attending a 
meeting in Boston. Miss Perkins is known 
to many of our readers as contributing 
editor of the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
the author of many stimulating articles 
which appear in its pages from month to 
month. Her newest book, ‘Others Call It 
God, a Unit on How the World Began,” is 
in the Loan Library and may be borrowed 
for the asking. 


LITAN Y OF THANKSGIVING 


For the poetry of spring, for the pagean- 
try of summer, for the soft intonations of 
autumn, for the austere majesty of winter, 


We lift up thankful hearts. 


For all the unknown toilers in mine and 
field, in factory and office, whose strength 
has redeemed us from want, whose blood 
has purchased our welfare, the fruit of 
whose labor is our rich inheritance, 


We lift up thankful hearts. 


For the unsung dreamers in every land 
and age, whose undying faith has woven a 
fadeless tapestry of hope wherein we be- 
hold the pattern of a better world to be, 

We lift up thankful hearts. 

For the sustaining strength of those 
near and dear, whose understanding love 
brings serenity and peace to our restless 
souls, and assures us that our lives have 
value for others, 

We lift our thankful hearts. 


For the enchantment of wonder, the 
allurement of mystery, the appeal of 
beauty, the challenge of goodness, the 
sacrificial strength of love, 

We lift our thankful hearts. 


For the sacrament of work, through 
which we have fellowship with an unending 
creation that maketh all things new, 

We lift up thankful hearts. 


For the unbought privilege of life in a 
world wherein human souls may attain an 
eternal worth, and where great dreams 
come true, 


We lift up thankful hearts. 


From Responsive Readings (Sources 
Ancient and Modern), Beacon Press. 


“IT SHALL NOT BE AGAIN”’ 


A new kind of war memorial was un- 
veiled in Orange, Massachusetts, on Me- 
morial Day, 1934. The statue represents 
a World War veteran who is stressing to a 
typical American schoolboy that “‘it shall 
not be again.”’” The committee, repre- 
senting the people of the community and 
the Orange Post, American Legion, speci- 
fied that its memorial was suitably to 
memorialize the veterans of the World 
War without glorifying the idea of arms 
and the equipment of war. The monu- 
ment shows a “doughboy”’ truly enough, 
but not a wild-eyed fighting man, leaping 
over barbed wire entanglements with a 
bayonet in his hand. He does not wear 
his uniform. His coat is thrown over his 
knee, and he sits in a manner to suggest a 
thoughtful returned soldier. He has his 
arm around a boy who stands at his side. 

Perhaps the soldier is telling the lad 
some of the horrors of modern warfare, 
of his comrades who have been left buried 
on the battlefield, or of many more who 
have returned broken in body and shat- 
tered in mind. He may be telling the boy 
of the idealism which prompted young 
men and women in many countries to en- 
list in a cause which they believed was 
bigger than themselves, and how they 
had been driven to disillusionment and de- 
spair as they realized what a horrible 
mess it was—how futile—how unintelli- 
gent—how unchristian! 

The boy listens intently, but he does not 
look into the soldier’s face. He looks past 
it and beyond, as though at a vision of the 
future. Perhaps he is thinking of what he 
hopes to be; whatever his particular work, 
he is deciding that he will do everything 
in his power to make a warless world. His 
right hand is clinched tightly as though 
he were even now consecrating his life to 
something higher, finer, and more useful 
than the life of a soldier with an aim to kill 
and a destiny to be killed. 

All who look at this memorial must 
pause to think of its meaning and the 
great hope inscribed in large plain letters 
on the bronze plate—It Shall Not Be Again! 
The people of Orange are to be congratu- 
lated on erecting a war memorial that re- 
flects the new spirit, as typified by this 
statue. 

(These paragraphs are taken from the 
November issue of the Pilgrim Highroad, 
the monthly magazine for young people 
published by the Congregational Publica- 
tion Society. Above this description is a 
striking photograph of the statue referred 
to, sculptured by Joseph P. Pollia.) 


* * 
JAPAN OFFERING 
Total to Nov. 2 


Total to Nov. 9 
Total to Nov. 16 
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GOOD FOR CALIFORNIA! 


The Connecticut Board Meeting and 
Get-together, as recommended by Mrs. 
Hersey in the Oct. 20 number of The 
Christian Leader, has been the custom of 
California’s four Circles for many years. 
So we can second the recommendation. 
Each Circle entertains one such gathering 
each year; so we have at least four of them 
during the year. The entertaining Circle 
puts on a bountiful and delicious Friend- 
ship Luncheon at a low price, and invites 
the members of all the parishes to attend. 
A fifth parish, which has a Women’s Al- 
liance but no Mission Circle, is so far 
away from the other four that its members 
seldom feel that they can avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for this friendly 
gathering together. 

This year for various reasons the initial 
Board Meeting and Friendship Luncheon 
was delayed till Oct. 24, when it was held 
at the Los Angeles church, where a goodly 
number attended from Riverside, Pasadena 
and Santa Paula. 

After the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Mae Cranmer, re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer and 
department chairmen were rendered. A 
lively interest in the Japan chairman’s re- 
port resulted. As California is so fully 
supplied with Japanese articles already, it 
seemed futile to send to Boston for more 
and pay postage on them, the result would 
be so little net income to the Circles. The 
idea of their association with Miss Bowen 
and Blackmer Home enhancing their 
attractiveness and value was brought out, 
but not much enthusiasm for the venture 
was aroused. One order only was recom- 
mended. 

At one o’clock the Friendship Luncheon 
was served to fifty or more guests, among 
whom were some invited guests from the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance and Congre- 
gational representatives from another part 
of the state. This friendly gesture has 
become a custom between the women’s 
organizations of these denominations and 
our own. 

After the luncheon and introductions of 
the guests, an interesting program was 
offered, beginning with a piano duet finely 
rendered. An account of a previous 
Friendship Luncheon was briefly given. 
The narrator told of arriving at Riverside 
in torrents of rain, along with parties from 
Santa Paula, Los Angeles, and Pasadena, 
to partake of a delicious chicken lunch, 
and enjoying a fine program in which the 
theme of the day was Friendship. 

The program chairman—our program 
chairman—next called upon Mrs. Rena 
Henry for an account of her trip to Mexico. 
Mrs. Henry gave us a very vivid word 
picture of her experiences, including de- 
scriptions of an underground village, all 


houses and churches walled in or fenced in, 
a pageant of the ‘“‘Burning of the Brush,” 
the cities visited, as Manzanita, Guada- 
lajara, and Mexico City, where her un- 
fortunate accident confined her to the 
American Hospital for thirteen weeks. 
She stressed the friendliness that was 
shown her during all that time, and after- 
wards when she was able to leave the hos- 
pital and was cared for most entertain- 
ingly in a private home. Many pictures of 
the places and scenes described were 
passed among the listeners all during the 
talk. Mrs. Henry made us feel that she 
had indeed experienced a considerable bit 
of what we mean when we talk of world 
friendship. 

Two more Board Meetings with Friend- 
ship Luncheons will be held, at Pasadena 
and Santa Paula, between now and that 
at our Convention next May. 

M.C. Hazard, Secretary. 


¥mek 


MEETINGS AT BETHANY UNION 


On Novy. 6 members of the fourth and 
sixth districts of the W. U. M. A. were 
welcomed at Bethany Union by their 
district directors, Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton 
and Mrs. Marion Ward. 

The meeting opened with an impressive 
devotional service conducted by Dr. A. 


Gertrude Earle. This was followed by a 
solo, ““The Lord is my Light,’”’ sung by 
Miss Izaetta Holway. 

The home study book, “Orientals in 
American Life,’ was reviewed by Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom. Mrs. Folsom made 
this book most interesting, bringing out 
the vital points in a manner which made 
it easy for all to understand. 

After one of Miss Hersey’s usual de- 
licious luncheons, Mrs. Lottie Sampson, 
the dean of Ferry Beach, reported Woman’s 
Week held there last summer. She urged 
the circles to send a representative to 
Ferry Beach next year. 

The afternoon session opened with 
another solo by Miss Holway. Mrs. 
Samuel G. Ayres was the afternoon 
speakers. Mrs. Ayres is the state chairman 
of membership. She explained the mem- 
bership campaign which is being con- 
ducted by Massachusetts this year, asking 
that each circle try to increase its member- 
ship 25 per cent. The circle showing the 
greatest percent increase by State Con- 
vention time is to receive a banner. 

The meeting closed with the Ferry Beach 
Friendship Circle, conducted by Mrs. 
Sampson. 

It is hoped that there will be at least one 
of these district meetings each year, as it 
gives the members in the districts a chance 
to become acquainted, and it is possible to 
furnish a better program for this larger 
group than for a local circle meeting. 

Emma J. Marcy. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


WAR AND ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

To present one point of view in this 
column would not be fair to all of our 
young people. Therefore it is our policy 
to keep it free of conflicting views. This 
must be adhered to especially when the 
matters of War and Economic Justice are 
discussed. We are prone to let our emo- 
tions control our thoughts in attacking 
these problems. 

The following questions will give the 
reader something to think about—we hope 
that they will lead to friendly debate. 

1. Do you believe that the churches of 
America should now go on record as re- 
fusing to sanction or support any future 
war? 

2. Do you favor military training in 
our public high schools and civilian colleges 
or universities? 

3. Do you favor the immediate en- 
trance of the United States into the 
League of Nations? 

4. Do you believe that the policy of 
armed intervention in other lands by our 
government to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens should be 
abandoned and protective efforts con- 
fined to pacific means? 

5. Do you favor the drastic limitation, 


through the inheritance tax, of the amount 
of wealth that may be inherited by an in- 
dividual? 

6. Do you favor a system of private 
ownership of banks, under government 
regulations, rather than a system of so- 
cialized banking as a public service? 

7. Do you favor a system of compulsory 
unemployment insurance under govern- 
ment administration? 

8. Do you favor national unions of 
workers rather than local company unions, 
in an endeavor to bring abouta more equal 
distribution of the proceeds of industry? 

These questions have been taken from a 
questionnaire drawn up by the magazine 
called World Tomorrow. They were sub- 
mitted to American clergymen of all de- 
nominations. Some 20,000 replied. The 
modified form in which they appear was 
the work of a committee appointed by the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation. 

Where do you stand? 

It would be quite interesting to learn 
how our laymen feel about such problems. 
We are very anxious to get the viewpoint 
of Universalist young people. Why not 
send your thoughts to the “Reactions of 
Our Readers’? columns? 

Ales 18): 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. Harry A. Farrar took 
part in the Windham-Windsor Congrega- 
tional Association meeting at Putney, 
Oct. 4. Mrs. Farrar preached for him at 
Simonsville Sept. 30. 

Barre.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
gave an address on ‘““The Woman You 
Might Be” to the Junior Woman’s Club, 
Montpelier, Oct. 11, a reading of Gals- 
worthy’s drama ‘‘The Mob,” and discussed 
the question ““What Will You Do in the 
Next War?” at the School of Religion, 
Plainfield, Oct. 18, and gave a talk on 
“The Horizon of Your Soul” at Goddard 
School for Girls Oct. 16. Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder, Montpelier, preached here Oct. 21 
on “Religion in a World of Deflated 
Ideals.” 

Bellows Falls.—The Vermont Youth 
Council met with this church Oct. 26, 27 
and 28, Mrs. H. T. Kelley being the chair- 
man of the local committee. The sermon 
on ‘‘My Task,” was given by Rev. Harlin 
M. Campbell. October was observed as 
Loyalty Month. 

Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey was 
elected secretary of the White River Valley 
Ministers’ Association, Oct. 8. The 
Windsor Association of Congregational 
Churches met in the Universalist parlors 
Oct. 5. 

Burlington.—Rev. Skillman EH. Myers 
has been giving a course on “‘The Life of 
Jesus” at the annual Leadership Training 
School of Chittenden County Council of 
Religious Education. 

Colchester.—Elizabeth, widow of My- 
ron H. Shaw, died here Oct. 8. She was 
born Jan. 5, 1860. She was a member of 
the Convention Church and a life member 
of the Vermont and Quebec Women’s 
Missionary Association. She was a loyal 
Universalist and a good friend of the 
cause. The funeral was held Oct. 5. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin was 
elected an officer of the Adult Educational 
Council at the recent meeting held at the 
Universalist manse. A memorial service 
was held Sunday evening, Oct. 7, at the 
South Congregational Church (United), 
Rock Island, Que., in memory of Mrs. 
Julia Conklin, mother of Rey. E. L. Conk- 
lin. An address was given by the minister, 
Rey. H. A. Carson. Mr. and Mrs. Conklin 
entertained the parish at a clam chowder 
supper Oct. 1. 

East Bethel.—Universalist services, 
which during the summer have been held 
in the old Universalist church, were con- 
ducted in the upper or Community 
Church Oct. 14, and will be held there 
every other Sunday till spring, by Rev. 
Will C. Harvey. 

Felchville.— Rev. William L. Forkell 
preached here Sunday evening, Oct. 14. 

Gaysville.—Rey. Will C. Harvey spoke 
here Oct. 7 and 21. 


Glover.—F. Deane Rowe, state Chris- 
tian Endeavor vice-president, and teacher 
of history, geography and athletics at St. 
Johnsbury Academy, is in charge of the 
church here for the present. 

Guilford Center.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Circle was held Oct. 3 
with Mrs. Ralph Bullock. It was voted to 
help two high school pupils in their tuition. 

Hartland.—Fourteen members of the 
Universalist Ladies’ Aid and the Congre- 
gational Ladies’ Benevolent Society were 
guests Oct. 3 of the Women’s Alliance at 
Windsor. Rev. William L. Forkell spoke 
at Orwell, Oct. 21. 

Huntingville, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Oct. 7. 
A lecture was given here by Rey. Evan T. 
Evans, Oct. 18. 

Jacksonville-—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 14, and in the evening spoke to the 
Community Young People’s Society. The 
Sunday school has reopened. 

Londonderry.—There was an attend- 
ance of 150 Sunday afternoon, Oct. 28, 
when the Convention Superintendent 
preached. Judge Albert B. Waite, a prom- 
inent and highly respected citizen, who 
died Oct. 17, at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, was treasurer of the Univer- 
salist parish. He was born here Nov. 7, 
1855. The Masonic funeral here, Oct. 21, 
was very largely attended. 

Middlesex.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached at the Unitarian Com- 
munity building recently. It was the 
first time that a service had been held here 
for several years, and the attendance was 
good. 

Montpelier.—The Washington County 
Ministers’ Association met with Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder, Oct. 1, and he was 
elected secretary. Rev. L. G. Williams, 
Barre, preached Oct. 21 on “The Limita- 
tions of Freedom.” “Family night’? was 
observed at the church Oct. 22 and Lieu- 
tenant Lyon of Camp Greene entertained 
with moving pictures. The Reading Club 
of the Women’s Alliance entertained a 
large number of the Ladies’ Union of 
Barre, Oct. 30, when Miss Evelyn S. 
Lease, librarian of Kellogg-Hubbard Li- 
brary, spoke on ‘Knowing the Best 
People.” Malcolm J. Longson, C. C. C., 
spoke to the Laymen’s League Oct. 11 on 
“A World without War.” 

North Clarendon.—The Convention 
Superintendent held a service here Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 28. 

Northfield.—Norwich University,which 
was founded by and for the first nine years 
was under the special patronage of this 
Convention, inaugurated Porter H. Adams, 
Thetford, as its sixteenth president Oct. 22. 
Governor Stanley C. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent, presided. The oath was administered 


by Chief Justice George M. Powers, Mor- 
risville, of the Vermont Supreme Court. 
Another leader of the liberal fellowship 
who was present to give greetings, was 
Vannevar Bush, vice-president and dean 
of engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

North Hatley, Que.—A custom of good 
fellowship which was instituted a few years 
ago, but was dropped because of the op- 
position of a short-term rector, was re- 
established on Oct. 26, when a joint An- 
glican and Universalist church supper and 
entertainment program was carried out at 
the community hall. The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Oct. 7. 

North Montpelier.—Walter J. Coates 
took part in the meeting of the Vermont 
Committee on the Conservation of Tradi- 
tions and Ideals, at Burlington, Oct. 26, 
having been a member from the start of 
that movement. . 

Richmond.—Rey. John M. Maxwell, 
Baptist church, Randolph, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Ireland, Oct. 15. Rev. 
Walter R. Blackmer has a very active 
church program outlined. 

Rochester.—The pastorate of the Fed- 
erated Church becoming vacant again, 
Rev. John O. Long, Proctorsville, preached 
on Oct. 21 and accepted the call which was 
voted. 

Rutland.—At a recent parish meeting 
the salary of Rev. Robert D. Killam was 
increased by $600. A new bulletin board 
has been installed in front of the church. 
Mr. Killam spoke to the Ladies’ Aid, 
Oct. 24, on “Education for Citizenship,” 
and to the Home Study Club, Oct. 9, on 
“Leading Our Children to an Enduring and 
Challenging Faith.’ Cola J. Cleveland 
gave an illustrated travel talk to the 
Ladies’ Aid Oct. 10. The choir was enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Killam Oct. 29. 
Mrs. Killam is the church organist. The 
annual Ladies’ Night of the Men’s Club 
was held at True Temper Inn, Wallingford, 
Oct. 25, the president, Henry C. Farrar, 
presiding. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rev. Howard Davis 
Spoerl, Ph. D., is giving some sermons 
which are already challenging attention. 
He and Mrs. Spoerl were the means of 
getting the Young People’s Guild to af- 
filiate with the Y. P. C. U. at large. The 
Universalist Club meeting Oct. 24 was 
largely attended. Miss Cornelia T. Fair- 
banks, of the St. Johnsbury Atheneum, 
spoke to the Young People’s Guild re- 
eently. 

Shrewsbury.—The town lost a fine 
public servant and a good neighbor, when 
Elwin O. Aldrich died at Cuttingsville 
last summer. He had been town clerk for 
sixty-one years. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
reports that the manse is being renovated 
inside and shingled outside. There are 
now two supervisors of religious educa- 
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tion in the church school. Mrs. George A. 
Perry had charge of the social preparation 
for the recent State Parent Teachers’ 
Association Convention here. Mrs. Frank 
A. Whitcomb is president of the Springfield 
Association. 

Stockbridge. — The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Oct. 14 and 28. 
The annual chicken pie supper, at the 
home of Mrs. Lenna Mussey, Oct. 12, was 
largely attended. The Ladies’ Aid met 
Oct. 24, with Mrs. Fred S. Bowen. 

Stowe.—The minister, Rev. George B. 
Marsh, had a three weeks’ vacation, Sept. 
23 to Oct. 7. The Missionary Society, 
Oct. 25, heard an address on China by Mrs. 
Walter Pye, wife of one of the outstanding 
American leaders in that country. 

Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons 
spoke to the Williamstown Grange Oct. 6, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. John G. Murray, president of the 
First Universalist Society (Church of Our 
Father), Brooklyn, N. Y., died Nov. 10. 


Prof. W. Linwood Chase, editor of The 
Christian Register, spoke over a nation- 
wide hook-up of the National Broadcasting 
Company on Nov. 10, as a part of the pro- 
gram for National Education Week. His 
subject was “The Handicapped Child.” 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., now conducts a column for Bridge- 
port Life, a weekly of that city. 


Miss Sarah Porter of Langdon, N. H., 
is contesting the will of her niece, Alice G. 
Porter, a teacher and Radcliffe graduate, 
who was found dead in her home at Med- 
ford, Mass., Feb. 20. She left her entire 
estate to Samuel J. Catino, who was 
charged with her murder, but acquitted. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious 
editor of The Boston Transcript and former 
editor of The Christian Register, addressed 
a meeting of the Oxford Group Movement 
in Toronto, Canada, Nov. 20. 


Mr. Thomas Sinclair, of Tufts College 
and the Crane Theological School, is 
to be student pastor in Saugus, Mass., 
beginning Dec. first. On Nov. 18 Rev. 
A. N. Foster of Lexington preached 
in Saugus, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
editor of The Christian Leader, will be the 
preacher Nov. 25. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons was in New 
York November 20, 21 and 22, attending a 
Conference of Church Pension Secretaries 
and a Conference on Annuity Rates. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester spoke on ‘““The 
Meaning of the International Liberal Re- 
ligious Congress at Copenhagen” in 
Brattleboro, Vt., Nov. 20, and also dis- 
cussed the same subject at the Arlington, 
Mass., Universalist church for a joint 
meeting of Unitarians and Universalists. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, of Malden, 
Mass., has been elected chairman of the 
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and was a delegate to the State Grange at 
Springfield, Oct. 17. 

Wells.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent preached here Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
14. 

West Halifax.—At a recent meeting 
here it was voted to give the use of the 
church building as a community center, 
with the reservation of the right to hold 
religious meetings by the Convention or 
parish at any time, and on the understand- 
ing that the building shall be kept in good 
condition and that it be used for meetings, 
and not for storage or commercial purposes, 
and likewise that the grounds be well 
kept. 

Windsor.—Rey. F. B. Daniels spoke 
to the Rotary Club Oct. 1 on ‘‘Self Seru- 
tiny.” 

Charles Hnutington Pennoyer. 


and Irterests 


Unitarian Student Committee. This or- 
ganization sends lecturers to colleges on the 
Billings Foundation, arranges student 
conferences and maintains a_ traveling 
secretary. 


Rev. George Magraw, formerly of 
Augusta, Maine, was a recent visitor at 
Headquarters. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. Our minister is inaugurating a 
series of mid-week meetings. These be- 
gan on Wednesday evening, Nov. 7, when 
the topic was ‘“‘Where the Church Comes 
from.” Succeeding subjects are ‘What 
the Church Thinks,” ‘‘What the Church 
Does,” and “What the Church Hopes.” 
An every member canvass was made on 
Sunday, Nov. 4. The solicitors were well 
received, and the pledges show a better 
condition than in the past year. The 
Comrades are to serve their first pancake 
supper on November 24. The ladies’ 
Christmas sale is to be held on Dee. 8. 

Marion.—Rev. Harry L. Thornton, pas- 
tor. Services for the season wiil close 
Noy. 25. Mr. Thornton may be reached 
at any time at his home in Framingham. 
On Armistice Sunday, the local Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Episcopal churches 
united in a service at our church. Mr. 
Thornton gave the sermon on “The Co- 
operative Spirit of Christianity.’ All 
summer and fall we have had a fine at- 
tendance. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. At the State Convention 
at Woodsville late in September the Con- 
cord church, in spite of the long distance, 
provided a larger number of delegates than 
any other outside the local society. The 
same was also true at the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention held in Portsmouth. Several 
Concord representatives were placed on 
official boards at both conventions. The 
church school had a one hundred percent 


attendance, eighty-four, on Rally Sunday, 
visitors exactly replacing absentees. Dram- 
atizations on this occasion, as on Armistice 
Day and Thanksgiving Sunday, were fea- 
tures of interest. New teachers and schol- 
ars have been added. The steady growth 
of the school experienced last year con- 
tinues this fall. The Y. P. C. U. has re- 
ceived a number of new members. A 
card party and a play are recent activities 
of this group. Sunday evening meetings 
are well attended. The Men’s Club con- 
tinues to be something more than a social 
club. With the contributions of materials, 
cash and especially of labor, made by the 
members, the social hall, kitchen, stage, 
coat-rooms, primary and _ kindergarten 
rooms have been beautifully redecorated 
without cost to the parish treasury. In 
addition, several fine new tables were 
built and given to the primary department. 
As the men had made possible the ‘‘Reno- 
vize Concord’ campaign by providing 
suppers for the committee of one hundred 
or more, so the Ladies’ Society came to the 
rescue of the even larger committee of the 
Community Chest. In each case excellent 
meals were served for five successive eve- 
nings. The ladies also have charge of the 
monthly parish suppers, providing food 
and entertainment at a nominal cost. The 
several “Circles” through their monthly 
and semi-monthly meetings, suppers, card 
parties, fairs, rummage sales, food sales 
and personal gifts, are making large con- 
tributions to the parish treasury, together 
with helping to finance the music, church 
school, King’s Daughters, state work, and 
many charities. One group now being or- 
ganized under the leadership of Mrs. 
Grose, with an initial membership of 
twenty-two, is composed of young mothers, 
and gives great promise in their plans to 
assist the church school. Dr. Grose has 
increasing demands made upon him for 
addresses and services outside the local 
church. Typical instances are Chamber 
of Commerce, state convention of the 
Order of DeMolay, oration on Memorial 
Day, address on Armistice Day, talks to 
men’s clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, etec., and 
religious services at hospitals, homes, 
fraternal organizations and _ elsewhere. 
Mrs. Grose, likewise, has accepted a num- 
ber of invitations for addresses before 
conventions and local churches. An in- 
novation in the morning service has met a 
most favorable response. Ten minutes 
before the hour of service an organ “‘medi- 
tation and preparation for worship” is now 
provided to make the transition between 
the rush and hurry of earlier home and 
church activities and participation in a 
real service of worship. 


Ohio 
New Madison.—Rey. G. H. Wood, 


pastor. Our monthly service was held on 
Armistice Sunday Nov. 11. The local 


‘American Legion Post and Ladies’ Auxil- 


iary attended the morning service. The 
evening service was a Prince of Peace 
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declamation contest. There was high in- 
terest, and the winner of the bronze medal, 
given by the Ohio Council of Churches, 
was a Universalist boy of our church, 
Donald Snyder. The Ladies’ Social Union 
will hold a Thanksgiving tea in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, Nov. 27. Our pastor 
has been elected president-chairman of the 
Free Public Library recently organized here. 


Vermont 

Rutland.—Rev. Robert Killam, pastor. 
Many responses are received from the 
broadcasting of the Sunday morning ser- 
vices. Our Young People’s Club of sixty 
members, under the direction of Mr. 
Killam, is conducting a series of Sunday 
night meetings on “Professions in Our 
Time.” After a brief song service an out- 
side speaker gives a talk on his profession. 
Newspaper work, dentistry, insurance, 
law, medicine, nursing, are among the 
subjects being studied. The talk is fol- 
lowed by a question period and forum. 
Every other Sunday night the Potterton 
illustrated lectures on old hymns, stories, 
poems, etc., are being given by Mr. Killam, 
with Mrs. Killam at the organ. Our choir, 
which sings not only on Sunday morning 
but on every occasion when needed, con- 
sists of fourteen of our own young people 
who are being well trained under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Killam, Rehearsals are fre- 
quently held at the minister’s home, fol- 
lowed by a social and some good things to 
eat. Mrs. Killam is the organist of the 
church and her work is giving great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to the congregation. 
The young people hold monthly socials at 
the church, and have pledged $200 to the 
church treasury. Next month they will 
give a minstrel entertainment in the audi- 
torium of the high school. The Ladies’ 
Aid will hold the annual bazaar Dec. 5 and 
6. They pay for the gas and electricity at 
the church, flowers for the sick, and pledge 
$400 a year to the church treasury. The 
Mission Circle meets its quota for the 
general work each year, and helps in local 
and denominational mission work. The 
Home Study Club meets once a month. 
It consists of the young married women of 
the parish, with a number from other 
churches. These young women study 
home problems in the club, and raise money 
for the Christmas work of the Sunday 
school. They also help local charities. 
The Sunday school superintendent is 
Mr. Harry Russell. At Christmas baskets 
are provided for all our sick, shut ins, and 
for needy families. The Men’s Club is 
carrying on a fine work under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Henry Farrar, attracting many 
men from outside as well as those in the 
church. 

* OO 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
(Continued from page 1474) 

speaker, but held the close attention of 
the gathering. 


Mr. Brooks brought the formal speaking 


to a close with an effective address. He 


spoke on “The Local Church,” and said 
in part: ““As a minister I believe it is not 
my primary function to be an exponent of 
the Communistic, Socialistic, Republican, 
Democratic, or Farmer-Laborite party, 
but it is my primary function to be the best 
preacher I can, to be an interpreter of re- 
ligion as it has bearing on life and the 
times, to be a teacher, to be a pastor, and to 
inspire and lead men. Successful local 
churches are led by men who are ever- 
lastingly at their job, and are not pre- 
occupied with everything that has no bear- 
ing on religion. The Universalist Church 
must make worship its first purpose, and it 
must have the ability to educate people 
to worship. The church is not a debating 
society or a lecture platform, but an or- 
ganization to inject the God idea and Christ 
ideal into men’s lives.’”’ Speaking of wor- 
ship, Mr. Brooks asked for greater em- 
phasis to be placed upon the church school. 
“Why push the children off into a barren 
room for a sterile opening service, when a 
children’s worship service can be worked 
out and held in the church? How can we 
expect grown people to have the church- 
going habit if they have not been trained 
as children?” ‘‘The local church,” he said, 
“must depend more on young people and 
new ideas, but the young people must be 
made to realize they are merely a part of 
the larger thing, and because of their 
strength they must as good sports bear 
more and more responsibility.” “The Uni- 
versalists have been poor strategists,” he 
went on. ‘Churches in neighborhoods 
where populations have changed have 
died and will die. Why have we not 
gone out into new and growing com- 
munities to begin new work?” He felt 
that we are making a mistake in saying we 
have a six year course for ministers, and 
then holding some men to that require- 
ment while allowing others to go out before 
completing their courses. Mr. Brooks 
said he was optimistic, and believed that 
much could be done to end the impractical 
policies going on year in and year out, and 
to initiate new policies that will work, if 
laymen and ministers will go into action 
before it is too late. 
ne 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 
(Continued from page 1497) 
serted, frankly advocating ‘Christian 
Socialism.” 

The several conferences on religious 
education, both group and general, were 
informing, helpful and stimulating. Mr. 
Parsons’s address fittingly preceded these, 
and in the middle of them came the chal- 
lenge from Rey. Albert C. Thomas of the 
First Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass., 
asking “‘Dare We Be Successful in Re- 
ligious Education?” 

Of course, the dominant theme of re- 
ports, discussions, and addresses was the 
need for cooperative planning and endeavor 
among Protestant churches. Bishop Burns 


declared: ‘‘The anti-social forces of Ameri- 
ca have become antichristian. Our only 
safety is to get together. The best way for 
Christians to get together is to work to- 
gether. We must cooperate or collapse.” 
And Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, hopefully commented: “‘Amer- 
ican Protestantism is entering upon an 
era of integration. Within the last quarter 
of a century, an epoch has begun in which, 
with no loss of liberty, a new unity is be- 
ginning to be achieved.”’ 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School gave the final address, a 
carefully considered and thoughtful analy- 
sis of present-day religious trends, es- 
pecially as they concern ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Churches and Their Tomorrow.” 

Ival McPeak. 


* * 


ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Nov. 21, Waltham, Mass., School of 
Missions. 

Nov. 25, Washington, 
service. 

Nov. 25, Bellows Falls, Vt., School of 
Missions, evening. 

Noy. 26, Shirley, Mass., evening. 

Dec. 2, Peabody, Mass., morning service. 

Dec. 4 and 5, Universalist General Con- 
vention, Board of Trustees. 

Dec. 9, Bridgeport, Conn., morning and 
evening services. 

Dec. 11, Nashua, N. H., evening meet- 
ing. 

Dec. 16, Boston, Church of the Redemp- 


tion, morning service. 
* * 


Vt., morning 


A FIELD TRIP 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the General Convention, returned re- 
cently from a field trip into the Middle 
West on Department of Finance business. 
At Galesburg, Ill., he addressed the morn- 
ing congregation, Oct. 28, met with the 
board of trustees in the afternoon, and on 
Monday evening, Oct. 29, addressed a 
special parish meeting, following a dinner 
which was served by the Women’s League. 

Before going to Joliet, Ill., for a con- 
ference with the Finance Committee and 
Dr. Macpherson relative to an every mem- 
ber canvass, Mr. Emmons attended a 
meeting of the Board of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention, in Chicago, and gave 
a report of his visit to Galesburg, and of 
the plans for the settlement of a minister 
there. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria, 
on the way home from Chicago, called for 
Mr. Emmons at Joliet and drove him to 
their home for a round-table conference 
with the trustees of the Peoria church. 
This conference was one of the most in- 
teresting and gratifying of meetings, Mr. 
Emmons reports; and it afforded oppor- 
tunity for a helpful informing discussion of 
the relations of the local church with the 
General Convention, and of financing 
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methods that have proved most effective 
in sustaining church income. This church 
was in the midst of an every member can- 
vass. 

From Peoria Mr. Emmons returned to 
Joliet, for further consultation with Dr. 
Macpherson and his people before going to 
Chicago for appointments there and at 
Oak Park. 

By invitation of Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
pastor of St. Paul’s on the Midway, Mr. 
Emmons gave the sermon at the morning 
service, Nov. 4, which was observed as 
Harvest Home Sunday by the church and 
Sunday school. Large quantities of food 
supplies, given by the members of these 
organizations, were dedicated at the altar 
of the church, and were later distributed 
to needy families. 

At Elgin, Ill., having accepted Rev. 
William Rainey Bennett’s invitation to 
confer with him there, Mr. Emmons met 
with the pastor and officials and with a 
few of the members during the day, and in 
the evening attended a regular monthly 
meeting of the board of trustees, discussing 
the matter of denominational organization, 
relationships and responsibilities. The 
board gave assurances of further and more 
effective cooperation with the General 
Convention activities, following this dis- 
cussion. Mr. Emmons then returned to 
Chicago, where, among other calls, he re- 
newed an old acquaintance with Dr. L. B. 
Fisher, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. 

In Oak Park, through the usual fine co- 
operation accorded General Convention 
work by Dr. Frank D. Adams, calls were 
made on devoted Universalists in the in- 
terest of denominational services, and 
their assistance assured. 

On the way home, Mr. Emmons stopped 
at Troy, N. Y., for a conference with the 
executor and the attorney of the estate of 
the late Miss Caroline A. Warner of Troy, 
who bequeathed the General Convention 
a substantial sum in her will. This con- 
ference produced gratifying results. 

The churches of Illinois are handicapped 
by the same economic problems that af- 
fect our New England churches, only they 
have been burdened by them over a longer 
period than have our eastern churches. 
However, though the problems have not 
been entirely solved, there is little of the 
spirit of defeatism among our western 
churches. Rather there is real courage 
and faith, and a disposition to adopt more 
efficient methods of church administration 
to meet the requirements of the present 
time. 

Our church edifice at Hightstown, N. J., 
which has been closed for a number of 
years, and which was recently taken over 
by the General Convention, to which it 
was deeded by a far-sighted vote of the 
church many years ago, is again the scene 
of religious services. The Church of the 
Nazarene is holding a series of evangelical 
meetings here for a period of sixty days. 
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If these meetings develop sufficient in- 

terest, locally, the probability is that the 

Nazarenes will arrange for the purchase 

and use of this old Universalist property. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Miss Harriet G. Yates is secretary of 
Leadership Training of the General Sun- 
day School Association. 

Rey. F. L. Carrier is a minister in the 
Universalist. fellowship living in Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Dr. Russell Henry Stafford is minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley is minister emeritus 
of the First Unitarian Church, Flushing, 
Ibe Ue 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the 
English Department of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. 

Sheldon Christian is minister of the 
Universalist church at Brunswick, Maine. 
He is a graduate of Tufts Theological 
School, and is now a student at Bowdoin 
College. 


Notices 
DENCMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 
1934 
Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 
Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 
1935 
Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 
Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
a SY 
NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 
The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, 1934, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. 
Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 
Ko 6 
GREATER BOSTON FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES 
The annual meeting of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches will take place Tuesday, Jan. 8, 
with probably an afternoon session at 3.30, a supper 
and address by some outstanding speaker. Place, 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 
Grace P. Reed, Assistant Secretary. 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 
Mention Leader in request for information 
LS REP hE EEN ELIE SEITEN EE IDES SEES EPS ELLA DES AEE 2S 
AO Beautiful Christmas Feldsreang Cards; many 
Smaller number of beautiful engraved cards, 25 for 60c. 


Money refunded if dissatisfied. GEORGE LEAVITT, 
364 South Main Street, Woongocket, R. I. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schur 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D; 
Franklin, Mase 
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Grackling 
Johnnie had just had a new baby sister. 
A neighbor, to tease him, offered to buy 


the baby and give him a dollar a pound for 
her, but Johnnie refused. The neighbor 


CCC 


Get Ready for Christmas Now! 


then said: ‘Johnnie, you seem to like your = 
baby sister a lot.” _ 
“Tt isn’t that,’ said Johnnie, ‘‘but if . 
you are going to buy her by the pound | 
V’ll wait till she grows some more.”’— Path- =| 
finder. The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you | 
Peicdcbeietit sc pt Bde and mail with your card to any address any book published. S 
night later the instrument maker from Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types = 
whom he bought it passed the door. of people: : = 
“Well, are you satisfied with the barom- = 
eter?” asked the instrument maker. = 
“Rather!” said the owner. ‘I’ve had it Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover $3.50 a 
a fortnight, and we have had fine weather America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 3.00 = 
all the time.” —The Front Rank. New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace : 2.00 a 
Thele erotik 7 ae MueMihS foatball The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hoover 1.75 = 
ceme?s America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 2.50 a 
Doris: ‘‘Oh, they didn’t play. Just as While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott 2.75 . 
they started, one man got the ball and The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 4.00 a 
started to run away with it, and they all Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 1.00 = 
ane : ae ie onevanorhey i107 My Own Story, Marie Dressler ; : 2.50 a 
: ore What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps ; 2.15 a 
Little Don, aged four, stood watching Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 2.50 - 
the rain beat down. ‘‘Mother, does Presi- You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 1.75 = 
—_ Roosevelt make it rain?” toi Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 2.00 a 
DELS i _ aera puakes Motain. ate Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 = 
“But, mother, does President Roosevelt Social and Religious Problems of Young People, B 
tell Him to?”—Parents. Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 1.75 2 
* Ok Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 1.50 = 
Mistress: “Did you enjoy your day at The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 2.00 E 
the seaside, Mary?” ‘ Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 2.00 
Mary: etloy] didnt, peeaee eso UN New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 
ture ’ouses was full, so we ’ad ter wander Agfe 
around the beach, and watch the ships all Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 1.50 
day.’’—Border Cities Star. Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 1.00 S 
See Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 2.50 a 
oe nae SP ons Ae - So Red the Rose, Stark Young . 2.50 
cent rake Lit or eee ae The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 2.00 
20 per cent for amusement.” Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 2.50 
“But that adds up to 120 per cent.” Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 2.50 
“That’s right.”— New Outlook. The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 2.50 
Policeman: bis i Gevoukign cermin The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 2.00 
een? Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 1.25 
Motorist: “I didn’t, I slowed up to let Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 2.50 


him go across—and he fainted.’’—Kx- 


change. 
ES * 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,” each $1.00. Also ‘“‘Na- 
ture Cruisings,” bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,’’ $1.00. 


Chemistry Professor: ‘“‘What is the most 
outstanding contribution that chemistry 
has given to the world?” 

Frosh: ““Blondes.”—Carnegie Tech Pup- 


pet. 
* * 


Fisherman: “‘I tell you it was that long. 
I never saw such a fish!”’ 

Friend: “I belie.e you.’—Wall Street 
Journal. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Ce ee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee I 


ag 16 Beacon Street a ee otis Boston, Mass. = 

One thing we like about Shirley Temple 7 

is that she hasn’t been to Reno yet.—M ont- a 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. ll OOOOOOOUMiHCtNTTTTCTT Tit itT:.TTttTETIHE:.. 


